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Binleitung. 


Die nachstehende Untersuchung hat den Zweck, die 
Eigenthümlichkeiten des poetischen Sprachgebrauches Shake- 
speare’s in den Römerdramen (Coriolanus, Julius Caesar 
und Antony and Cleopatra) übersichtlich darzustellen. 

Auf das vierte Römerdrama, Titus Andronicus, wurde 
die Untersuchung deshalb nicht ausgedehnt, weil die Frage, 
ob Shakespeare als Verfasser dieses Stückes anzusehen ist, 
bis jetzt noch nicht endgültig entschieden ist. 

Den Stoff für die hier behandelten Römerdramen ent- 
nahm Shakespeare bekanntlich der Plutarchübersetzung des 
North. Durch Vergleichung der Stücke mit der Quelle habe ich 
festzustellen gesucht, in wie weit Shakespeare sich in seiner 
poetischen Diction selbständig und wie weit er sich von North 
abhängig zeigt. Schon hier aber mag bemerkt werden, 
dass Shakespeare in Bezug auf seinen poetischen Sprach- 
gebrauch der Plutarchübersetzung verhältnissmässig wenig 
entlehnt hat. Diejenigen Citate, in welchen der Dichter 
von North abhängig ist, sind, damit sie deutlicher hervor- 
treten, durch ein vorgesetztes T bezeichnet. 

Für die Anlage des Stoffes und die Anordnung der 
Citate verdanke ich Manches folgenden Münster’schen Dis- 
sertationen: 

Ferd. Kaulen. Poetik Boileau’s. Hannover 1882. 

Karl Holtermann. Sprache, Poetik und Stil der alteng- 
lischen Gregoriuslegende des Auchinleck-Ms. Hagen 
is W. 1882. | 

Gottfried Jansen. Beiträge zur Synonymik und Poetik der 
allgemein als echt anerkannten Dichtungen Cynewulf's. 
Münster 1883. 

Ernst Wehrmann. Beiträge zur Metrik und Poetik der 
Dichtungen Alfred de Musset's. Osnabrück 1883. 
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Ferner wurden benutzt: 
Wackernagel. Poetik, Rhetorik und Stilistik. Herausge- 
geben von Ludwig Sieber. Halle 1873. 
Abbot. A Shakespearian Grammar. London 1876. 
Alexander Schmidt. Shakespeare-Lexikon. 
Delius. Ausgabe der Werke Shakespeare’s, 

Für die Citate legte ich folgende Ausgaben zu Grunde: 
Shakespeares Werke in der Globe Edition, ed. by 
W.G. Clark and W. A. Wright. London 1881. 

Da diese Ausgabe einen anerkannt guten Text 
bietet und da in ihr die Zeilenbezifferung durch- 
geführt ist, so hatte ich nur selten Veranlassung, 
neben ihr noch andere Ausgaben zu benutzen. 
Die Citate nach den Editiones principes zu geben, 
‚wäre vielleicht theoretisch richtiger gewesen, hätte 
aber praktisch keinerlei Nutzen gehabt, wohl aber 
den Nachtheil, die Lesbarkeit und Allgemeinver- 
ständlichkeit meiner Arbeit zu erschweren. 

Shakespeare’s Plutarch. Being a Selection from the Lives 
in North’s Plutarch, ed. by Walter W. Skeat. 
London 1880. | 
Bei den Citaten wurden folgende Abkürzungen an- 
gewandt: 
"Co. = Coriolanus. 


J. C. = Julius Caesar. 

A. a. C, = Antony and Cleopatra. 

N.: C.M.C. = North: Cajus Marcius Coriolanus. 
N.: J. C. = North.: Julius Caesar. 

N.: M. B. = North: Marcus Brutus. 

N.: M. A. = North.: Marcus Antonius. 


Erstes Kapitel. 


Die Klangfiguren. 
81. 


Die Alliteration. 


Unter Alliteration verstehe ich jeden dem Ohre 
auffälligen gleichen consonantischen Anlaut zweier oder 
mehrerer nahe bei einander stehender Worte. 

In den meisten der hier aufzuzählenden Fälle dürfte 
die Alliteration nur zufällig und unbeabsichtigt sein, da 
keine dem Sinne der Worte entsprechende Klangfarbe wahr- 
zunehmen ist. Nur in den Beispielen, in welchen die Allite- 
rationsbuchstaben durch dickeren Druck hervortreten, scheint 
mir eine poetische Wirkung beabsichtigt und erreicht zu sein, 

(In den durch * ausgezeichneten Fällen beruht die 
Alliteration auf mehr als 2 Worten). | 

Es alliteriren in den Römerdramen: 

1.k+k 

With keels of every kind. A. a. C. I. 4, 50. 

2.c+c(=k-+k) 

Their counsels and their cares. Co. I. 1, 154. — 
As cause had call’d you up. Co. II. 3, 202. — Leave us 
to cure the cause. Co. II. 1, 235. — You eommon cıy 
of eurs. Co. II. 3, 120. — canker ’d country. Co. IV. 
5, 97. — From the casque to the cushion. Co. IV. 7, 43. 
— His coward lips did from their colour fiy. J. CO. I 
2, 122. — The power to cancel his captivity. J. C. I. 3, 
102. — * They cast their caps up and carouse together. 
A.a.C. IV. 12, 12. — Crack thy frail case. A. a. C. IV. 
14, 41. | 


3.8 + 8. 
He will not spare to gird the gods. Co. I. 1, 260. — 


Now the good gods forbid. Co. III. 1, 220. — By the good 
gods. Co. IV. 1, 56. — The gods be good to us. Co. IV. 
6, 154. — good gods Co. V. 2, 83. — The gods be good 
unto us, Co. V. 4, 33. — The good gods. A. a. C. III 
4, 15. — O the good gods. A. a. C. V, 2, 221. — glorious 
gods. Co. V. 2, 74. — The graces of the gods. Co. V. 
3, 150. — That he is grown so great. J. C. I. 2, 150. — 
gliding ghosts. J. C. I. 3, 63. — great gods. A. a. C. 11. 
1, 1. — I grieving grant. A. a. C. II. 2, 69. — good 
guard. A. a. C. IV. 1, 10. — Grace grow where those 
drops fall. A. a. C. IV. 2, 38. — make the ghosts gaze. 
A. a. C. IV. 14, 52. 

4.ıh+ N. 

Heart-hardening spectacles. Co. IV. 1, 25. — O you 
hard hearts. J. C. I. 1, 41. — honey-heavy dew. J. C. II. 
1, 230. — * But hollow men like horses hot ad hand. J. C. 
IV. 2. 23. — hard hands. J. C. IV. 3, 74. — The all 
honour’d honest Roman. A. a. C. II. 6, 16. — The horned 
herd. A. a. C. IH. 13, 123. — Through proof of harness 
to my heart. A. a. C. IV. 8, 15. 

bel: 

* He’s a bear indeed that lives like a lamb. Co. II. 
1, 14 und 15. — I shall be loved when I am lack’d. Co 
IV. 1, 15. — live-long day. J. C. I. 1, 46. — * Though 
last, not least in love. J. C. III. 1, 189. — * The ostentation 
of our love, which, left unshown, Is often left unloved. 
A. a. C. Ill. 6, 52 und 53. — * Let me lodge Lichas on 
the horns 0’ the moon. A. a. C. IV. 12, 45. 


6.r-+-r 
Where he run recking o’er the lives of men. Co. Il 
2, 123. — Some certain of your brethren roar’d and ran. 


Co. II. 3, 59. — As reek o’the rotten fens. Co. IM. 3. 121. 
— and Caesar’s spirit ranging for revenge. J. C. III. 1, 270. 
— red rays. J. C. V. 3, 61. — The roughest berry on the 
rudest hedge. A. a. C. I. 4, 64. 


1.t+t 
Though thy tackle’s torn. Co, IV. 5, 67. — They vanish 
tongue-tied. J. C. I. 1, 67. — fleering tell-tale J.C.L 
3, 117. — tide of times J. C. III. 1, 257. — Is twice the 
other twain. A. a. C. II. 1, 35. — * Truths would be tales, 
Where now half tales be truths. A. a. C. II. 2, 136 u. 137. 
8d-+d. 
such a decayed dotant. Co. V. 2, 47. — * What they 
do delay, they not deny. A. 2. C. Il. 1,3. 
9. th + th. 
and threats the throat. A. a. C. III 5, 19. 
10.5 +3 — sh+sh — st + st. 
We have suppler souls. Co. V. 1, 55. — single self. 
J. C. L 2, 94. — * Seldom he smiles and smiles in such 
a sort. J. C. I. 2, 205. — * such suffering souls. J. C. I. 
1. 130. — setting sun. J. C. V. 3, 60. — I am sick and 
sullen. A. a. C. 1.3, 13. — smooth success A. a. C. I. 
3, 100. — To run and show their shoulders,. A. a. C. II. 
11, 8 — Heard you of Botlung strange abut the streets? 
A.a.C. IV. 3, 3. 
11.p-+p. 
present portance. Co. II. 3, 232. — As thou hast power 
and person. Co. III. 2, 86. — that by the poorest piece. 
Co. III. 3, 32. — * To his surname Coriolanus 'longs more 
pride. — Than pity to our prayers. Co. V. 3, 170 u. 171. 
— No place will please me so. J.C. III. 1, 161. — present 
pleasure. A.a. C. I, 4, 32. — petty present. A.2a.C.I. 
5, 45. 
| 12.b-+b, 
blow thy blast. Co. I. 4, 12. — He’s a lamb indeed 
that baes like a bear. Co. II. 1, 12 und 13. — Than dogs 
that are as often beat for barking. Co. II. 3, 224. — * Thou 
art their soldier and being bred in broils. Co. III. 2, 81. — 
beaten brass. J. C. I. 3, 93. — brutish beasts. J. C. III. 
2, 109. — base bribes. J. C. IV. 3, 24. — * braved by his 
brother. J. C. IV. 3, 96. — And bow’d like bondmen. 
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J. C. V. 1, 42. — * Why, now, blow wind, swell billow, 
and swim bark. J. C. V. 1, 67. — * Eternity was in our 
lips and eyes Bliss in our brows’ bent. A.a. C. I. 3, 35 u. 36. 
— We have beat them to: their beds. A. a. C. IV. 8, 19. 
— Worth many babes and beggars. A. a. C, V. 2, 48. 
13. f-+ £. 

fielded friends. Co. I. 4, 12.— 7 ’Tis for the followers 
fortune widens them, Not for the fliers. Co. I. 4, 44 und 45. 
(Vergl. N.: C.M.C.5, 45 u. 46.) An dieser Stelle ist 
sicher keine beabsichtigte Alliteration anzunehmen, da Sh. sie 
ziemlich wörtlich dem North entlehnt hat, so dass das 5 Mal 
im Anlaut stehende f ganz zufällig eingetreten ist. — Fix thy 
foot. Co. I. 8, 4& — And when my face is fair. Co. I 9, 
69. — * We call a nettle but a nettle and The faults of 
fools but folly. Co. II. 1, 207 und 208. — * From face to 
foot He was a thing of blood. Co. II. 2, 112 u. 113. — 
Fast foe. Co. II. 3, 192. — Against a falling fabric, Co. 
Ill. 1, 247. — Which finds not till it feels. Co. III. 3, 129. 
— Fellest foes. €Eo. IV. 4, 18. — a former fortune. Co, 
V. 3, 202. — * What faults he made before the last, I think, 
Might have found easy fines. Co. V. 6, 64 u. 65. — The 
man is noble and his fame folds in... Co. V. 6, 127. — 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes. J. C. I. 2, 186. 
— * And I will set this foot of mine as far As who goes 
farthest. J. 0. I. 3, 119 u. 120. — * Fierce fiery warriors 
fought upon the clouds. J. 0. II. 2, 19. — It was a vision 
fair and fortunate. J. C, Il. 2, 84. — free and friendly confe- 
rence. J. C. IV. 2, 17. — You shall be yet far fairer. 
A. a. C. I. 2, 16. — * You have seen and proved a fairer 
former fortune. A. a. C. I 2, 33. — * At thy heel Did 
famine follow whom thou fought’st against. A. a. C. I. 4, 
58 u. 59. — a field of feasts. A. a. C. II. 1, 23. — Grew 
fat with feasting there. A.a.C. II. 6, 66. — * And fighting 
foot to foot. A. a. C. III. 7, 67. — To course your flying 
flags. A. a. C. IL. 13, 11. — * The loyalty well held to 
fools does make Our faith mere folly. A. a. C. III. 13, 42 
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u. 43. — And finish all foul thoughts. A. a. C. IV. 9, 18. 
— * Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers fly. A. a. C. 
IV. 14, 111. — full-fortun’d Caesar. A. a. C. IV. 15, 24. 


— former fortunes. A.a. C. IV. 15, 53. — Friend and com- 
panion in the front of war. A. a. C. V. 1, 44. 
14. w-+ w. 


Wears this war’s garland. Co. I. 9, 60. — wide walls. 
J. C. I. 2, 155. — weak words. J. C. I. 2, 176. — wary 
walking. J. C. II. 1, 15. — * You were the word of war. 
A.a.C. II. 2, 44. — Thou shalt be whipp’d with wire. 
A. a. C. 1. 5, 65. 
15.m- m. 


* That meat was made for mouths. Co. 1. 1, 211. — 
* Bemock the modest moon. Co. I. 1, 261. — * Ingratitude 
is monstrous, and for the multitude to be ingrateful, were 
to make a monster of the multitude; of the which we being 
members, should bring ourselves to be monstrous members. 
Co. II. 3, 10—14. — *I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s 
might. J. C. II. 4, 8. — mouth-made vows. A. a. 0.13, 
30. — * We had much more monstrous matter of feast. 
A. a. C. II. 2, 186 u. 187. — monstrous malefactor. A. aC. 
II. 5, 53. — Making and marring fortunes. A. a. C. III. 
11, 65. — * I wish I could be made so many men. A. a. 
C. IV. 2, 16. Ä 


Aus dieser Zusammenstellung ergiebt sich, dass in den 
Römerdramen p, b und besonders f häufig in Alliteration 
stehen. 

Die Fälle von wirklicher, poetisch wirksamer und be- 
 absichtigter Alliteration sind selten; zu bemerken ist, dass 
Shakespeare es liebt, bei der Schilderung von Kampf und 
Streit f alliteriren zu lassen, was sich aus verschiedenen der 
obigen Beispiele ersehen lässt, z. B.: 

From face to foot He was a thing of blood. Co. II. 


2, 112 und 113. — Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the 
clouds. J. C. U. 2, 19. 
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8.2. 
Der Reim. 


Gereimte Verse finden sich in den Römerdramen ver- 
hältnissmässig selten. Während z. B. in „Love’s labour’s 
lost“ auf 2 Reimzeilen erst 1 ungereimter Vers kommt, 
treten hier bei der weit überwiegenden Zahl der ungereimten 
Zeilen die wenigen durch den Endreim verbundenen zurück. 
Co. enthält 18, J. C. 22 und A. a. C. 22 gereimte Verse, wenn 
man von dem Trinklied, welches in den 2. Aktvon A. a.C. 
7, 120—125 eingefügt ist, absieht. 


Der Reim wurde zu Shakespeare’s Zeit vielfach als 
wirksamer Schluss einer Scene angewandt. Nebenbei hatten 
die Reimzeilen den praktischen Zweck, das Ende einer Scene 
anzuzeigen, da ja die Scenerie auf der altenglischen Bühne 
gar nicht oder nur so wenig verändert werden konnte, dass 
man den Ortswechsel äusserlich nicht wahrnahm. 


In den Römerdramen finden sich die folgenden gereimten 
Verse am Schlusse einer Scene: 


One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail; 
Rights by rights falter, strengths by strengths do fail. 
Come let’s away. When, Cajus, Rome is thine, 
Thou art poor’st of all; then shortly art thou mine. 
Co. IV. 7, 54-57, 
And after this let Caesar seat him sure; 
For we will shake him or worse days endure. 
J. C. I. 2, 325 u. 326. 
If thou read this, o Caesar, thou mayst live; 
If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. 
J.C. ID. 3, 15 u. 16. 
'Tig three 0’ clock; and Romans, yet ere night 
We shall try fortune in a second fight. 
J. C. V. 3, 109 u. 110. 
So call the field to rest; and let’s away 
To part the glories of this happy day. 
| J. C. V. 5, 80 u. 81. 
Am meisten tritt die Absicht Shakespeare’s, eine Scene 
durch Reimzeilen effectvoll abzuschliessen, in A. a. C. her- 


vor, welches Drama bekanntlich unter allen Stücken des 
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Dichters den reichsten Scenenwechsel (42 Scenen) aufzu- 


weisen hat. 
That thou, residing here, go’st yet’ with me 
And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 
A. a. C. I. 3, 103 u. 104. 
Be’t as our gods will have’t! It only stands 
Our lives upon to use our strongest hands 
Aac. I15%uDl. 
Fortune knows 
We scorn her most when most she offers blows. 
A. a. C. III. 11, 73 u. 74 
He goes forth gallantey. That he and Caesar might 
Determine this great war in single fight! 
| A. a. C. IV. 4, 36 u. 37. 
Where their appointment we may best discover 
And look on their endeavour. 
A. a C. IV. 10,8 u.9. 
Ah, women, women! come; we have no friend 
But resolution, and the briefest end. 
A. a. C. IV. 15, % u. 91. 
Our army shall 
In solemn show attend this funeral; 
And then to Rome. Come, Dolabella, see 
High order in this great solemnity 
A. a. C. V. 2, 366369. 
Die übrigen gereimten Verse stehen inmitten der Scene. 
Death, that dark spirit, in’s nervy arm doth lie; 
Which, being advanced, declines, and then men die 
Co. II. 1, 177 u. 178. 
Why in this woolvish toge should I stand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 
Their needless vouches? Custom call’s me to't: 
What custom wills, in all things should we do't, 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be to highly heapt 
For truth to o’erpeer. Rather than fool it so, 
Let the high office and the honour go. 
To one that would do thus. I am half through; 
The one part suffer’d, the other will I do. 
Co. I. 3, 122—131. 
Not of a woman’s tenderness to be, 
Requires nor child nor woman’s face to see. 
Co. V. 3, 129 u, 130, 
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Love, and be friends as two such men should be; 
For I have seen more years, I’m sure, than ye. 
J. C IV. 3,131 u. 132. 
By your leave, gods: — this is a Roman’s part: 
Come, Cassius’ sword, and find Titinius’ heart. 
| J. C. V. 3, 89 u. 9. 
Farewell, good Strato. Caesar, now be still: 
I kill’d not thee with half so good a will. 
J. C. V. 5, 50 u. 51. 
Now I see, I see, 
In Fulvia’s death , how mine received shall be. 
A 2.0.13, 64 u 6. 


Mehrmals unterbrechen Reimzeilen reimlose Verse, so 
dass man versucht ist, anzunehmen, der Reim habe sich dort 
zufällig ohne Absicht des Dichters eingeschlichen. 


Wherefore rejüice? What conquests brings he home? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome? 
J. C. I. 1, 37 u. 38. 
And do you now cull out a holiday? 
And do you now strew flowers in his way.... 
J. C. IL 1, 54 u. 55. 
Caesar shall forth: the things that threaten’d me 
Ne’er look’d but on my back: when they shall see... 
J. C. IL 2, 10 u. 11. 
The sun of Rome is set! Our day is gone; 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds are done. 
J. C. V. 3, 63 u. 64. 
A brain that nourishes our nerves and can 
Get goal for goal of youth. Behold this man: 
A. a. C. IV. 8, 21 u. 22. 
Quarter’d the world, and o’er green Neptune’s back 
With ships made cities, condemn myself to lack 
The courage of a woman. | 
A. a. C. IV. 14, 58—60. 


8 3. 
Die Onomatopoeie. 


. In Shakespeare’s Römerdramen findet sich eine grosse 
Zahl von onomatopoetischen Wörtern. Es werden durch 
Laute nachgebildet: 
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1. Thierstimmen z. B.: 


He’s a lamb indeed that baes like a bear. 
Co I. 1,12 u 13. 
Than dogs that are as often beat for barking... 


Co II. 3, 224. 
Here wast thou bay’d. J. C. III. 1, 204. 
And bay’d about with many enemies. 
J C. IV. 1, 49. 
I had rather be a dog and bay the moon. 
J. C. IV. 3, 27. 
Brutus, bay not me J: C. IV. 3, 28. 
Which beasts would cough at. A. 2.C.1 4, 693. 
Horses did neigh. J. C. II 2, 28. 
an arm-gaunt steed 
Who neigh’d so high AacCl5, 48 u. 49, 
The neighs of horses. A. a. C. III. 6, 45. 


When she, poor hen, fond of no second brood, 
Has cluck’d thee to the wars and safely home. 
Co. V. 3, 162 und 163. 
For you have stol’n their buzzing. 
J. C. V. 1, 37. 
2. die Geräusche und Töne des Zerbrechens, Heulens, 
Summens, Zischens, Stöhnens, Kreischens, Rasselns, 
Donnerns u. 8. w. 


Cracking ten thousand curbs. Co. I. 1, 72. 
When he hath power to crush. Co. II. 3, 211. 
A greater crack. A.a.C.V.1,15. 
In roaring for a chamber-pot. Co. DH. 1, 85, 
Some certain of your brethren roar’d. 

Co. If. 3, 59. 
They’ll roar him in again. Co. IV. 6, 124 
He whined and roar’d away your victory. 

Co. V. 6. 98. 
The torrent roar’d. J. C. I. 2, 107. 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars. 

J. C. I. 3, 74. 
He cried almost to roaring. A. a. C. III. 2, 55. 
To outroar 

The horned herd. A. a. C. III. 13, 127. 
And whine aloud for mercy. A. a. C. III. 13, 101. 
Have I heard groan. Co. IV. 4, 4, 


The easy groans of old women. Co. V. 2. 8. 
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And groaning underneath the age’s yoke. 


J. C. I 2, 61. 
I did hear him groan. J. C. I. 2, 124. 
And dying men did groan. J. C. II. 2. 23. 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 
J. C. DI. 1, 275. 
To groan and sweat under the business. 
J. C. IV. 1, 22. 
a tearing groan. A.a.C.IWV. 14. 31. 


Who did hoot him out of the city. Co. IV. 6, 123. 
In hooting at Coriolanus’ exile. 

Co. IV. 6, 131 u. 132. 
The rabblement hooted and clapped their 


chopped hands. J. C. 2, 245 u. 246. 
And all of you clapped up. A. a. C. IV. 2, 17, 
And hum at good Cominius. Co. V. 1, 49. 
His hum is a battery. Co. V. 4, 22, 


If the nn. people did not clap him and hiss 
J. C. I 2. 260 und 261. 
I am en until our city be afıre. Co. V. 3, 181. 


Hooting and shrieking. J. C. 1.3, 28. 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the 
streets. J. C. D. 2, 24. 
Some squeaking Cleopatra. A.a.C. V. 2, 220. 
The exhalations whizzing in the air. 
J. C. DI. 1, 44. 
Whistling to the air. A.2a.C1.2, 221. 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. 
J. C. D. 2, 21. 
That drums him from his sport. A.a.C.1.4, 29. 
Rattling tabourines. A. a. C. IV. 8, 37. 
Rattling thunder. A. a. C. V. 2, 86. 


Die Menge der Onomatopoetika könnte wohl zu dm 


Schlusse berechtigen, dass der Dichter es liebte, durch ton- 
nachahmende Ausdrücke die Wirkung der Darstellung zu 
erhöhen; doch bleibt zu berücksichtigen, dass dem Dichter 
die betreffenden Worte häufig als die nächstliegenden von 
der Sprache dargeboten wurden und dass er folglich sie nicht 
immer mit bestimmter Absicht auswählte. 


Zu den Klangfiguren gehören ferner die Annomination 
und das Polyptoton. 
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8.4. 
Die Annomination. 

Unter Annomination versteht man die Verbindung eines 
Wortes mit einem andern desselben Stammes zur Erzielung 
einer poetischen Wirkung. Der Dichter macht von dieser 
Figur den ausgedehntesten und mannigfaltigsten Gebrauch. 
In den Römerdramen finden sich folgende Arten von An- 
nomination. Es werden verbunden: 

1. Substantiv und Substantiv. 

Make edicts for usury, to support usurers. 

Co. I. 1, 84. 

We call a nettle but a nettle, and 

The faults of fools but folly. 

Co. II. 1, 207 u. 208. 

And sack great Rome with Romans. 

Co. III. 1, 316. 

Dost thou think 

I’ll grace thee with that robbery, thy stol’'n name 

Coriolanus in Corioli. Co. V. 6, 88—%X. 

And let no man abide this deed. 
But we the doers. J. C. IL 1, 4 u 9%. 
Our slippery people, 

Whose love is never link’d to the deserver 

Till his deserts are past... 

A. a. C. I. 2, 192—194. 

Would we had all such wives, that the men 
might go to the wars with the women. 

A. a. C. II. 2, 65 u. 66. 

And having lost her breath, she spoke and panted, 

That she did make defect perfection. 

A.a C. I. 2, 235 u. 236. 
So our leader’s led, 

And we are women’s men. 

A. a. C. IL. 7, 70 u. 71. 

The loyalty well held to fools does make 

Our faith mere folly. A. a. C. I. 13, 42 u. 43. 

2. Substantiv und Adjectiv. 

Ingratitude is monstrous and for the multi- 
tude to be ingrateful were to make & 
monster of the multitude. 

Co. I. 3, 10—12. 
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Danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he.; 
J. C.D. 2, 4 u. 45. 
It is as broad as it hath breadth. 
A2cC 17,47 u 48. 
Whilst yet with Parthian blood thy sword is warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow. 
A.» C.M.16u%. 
His death’s upon him, but not dead. A.a.C.IV.15,7. 


3. Substantiv mit Verb. 
Blow thy blast. Co. I. 4, 12. 


Sehr häufig ist die Annomination von deed und do, z.B.: 
He hath in this action outdone his former deeds doubly. 
Co. DI. 1, 190 u. 151. 
He rewards his deeds with doing them. 
Co. IL 2, 131 u. 132. 


You have done a brave deed. Co. IV. 2, 38. 
Thou hast done a deed whereat valour will weep. 

Co. V. 6, 144. 
They that have done this deed are honourable. 

J. C. HI. 2, 216. 

Our deeds are done! J. C. V. 3, 64, 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 

J. C. V. 3, 65. 
Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. 

J. C. V. 3, 66. 
Shall I do such a deed? J. C. V. 5, 8, 


Cleop.: Indeed! 
Mardian: Not indeed, madam, for I can do nothing 
But what indeed is honest to be done. 
A.a.C. 15, 14—16. (Vergl. $ 31 Wortspiele). 
Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high etc. A.a.C. IM. 1,14 u 15. 
And it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deed». 
A.2.0CV.2,4u5. 
(Vergl. $ 33 Euphemismus.) 
ferner: 
Have you 
Ere now denied the asker? and now again 
Of him that did not ask, but mock, bestow 
Your sued-for tongues? Co. II. 3, 213—216. 
( 
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It i®a mind 
That shall remain a poison where it is, 
Not poison any further. Co. III. 1, 86 —88. 


This kind of service 
Did not deserve corn gratis. Co. III. 1, 124 u. 125. 
Proceed by process. Co. IIL 1, 314. 
I would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit himself 
The noble knot he made. Co. IV. 2, 30 u 31. 
And to knit your hearts 
With an unslipping knot. 
A.a. C. 11.5, 128 u. 129. 
That is no fleering tell-tale. J. C.1.3, 117. 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie deaths, 
I hear him, as he flatter’d. 
A.a.C.1. 2, 102 a. 108. 
There’s two of us have seen strange sights. 
J. C. I. 3, 138. 
There is one within... 
Resounds most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
J. C. II. 2, 14 u. 16. 
Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
J. C. D. 2, 32 u. 33. 
She hath betray’d me and shall die the death. 
A. a. C. IV. 14, 26. 
That is enough to satisfy the senate. 
But for your private satisfaction, 


Because I love you... J. C. DI. 2, 72—74. 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me. 
J. C. II. 1, 59. 


Prays and destroys the prayer. 

A. a. C. III. 4, 18 u. 19. 
Do grace to Caesar’s corpse, and graze his speech 
Tending to Caesar’s glories. J. C. II. 2, 62 u. 63. 


I should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men. 
I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
J. C. III. 2, 128—132. 
But it sufficeth that the day will end 
And then the end is known. J.C. V. 1,125 u. 126, 


2 
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And the ebb’d man, ne’er loved { 
ne’er worth love, 

Comes dear’d by being lack’d. A.2.C.14,43 u. 44. 
You have prevented 

The ostentation of our love, which, left unshown, 


Is often left unloved. A. a. C. III 6, 51—53. 
While we are suitors to their throne, decays 
The thing we sue for. A.2„.CID. 14.5. 


Take no offence that I would not offend you. 
A. a. C. 1.5, 9. 

I could do more to do Antonius good, 
But 'twould offend him, and in his offence 
Should my performance perish. A.a.C. IH. 1, 25—27. 
‘They have made him drink alms-drink. 

A.2.C1.7,5u6. 

4, Adjectiv und Adjectiv. 


T The end of war's uncertain, but this 
certain 
That, if thou conquer Rome.... Co. V. 3, 141 u. 142. 
Vergl. N.: C. M C. 19 126—128. 
and what 
Made the all-honourd honest Roman Brutus... 
A. a. C. II 6, 15 u. 16. 


5. Adjectiv und Verb. 
The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burn’d on the water. A. a. C. II. 2, 196 u. 197. 
(Vergl. $ 37. Vergleich ) 


6. Adjectiv und Adverb. 
Who sensibly outdares his senseless sword. 
Co. I. 4, 52. 
I will practise the insinuating nod and be off to 
them most counterfeitly; that is, sir, 
I will counterfeit the bewitchment of 
some popular man... 
Co. DH. 3, 106-109. 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answer’d it. 
J. C. II. 2, 4 u. 8. 
For our faults 
Can never be so equal that your love 
Can equally move with them. 
A. a. C. III. 4, 34-36 
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7. Verb und Verb. 
He will require them, 
As if he did contemn what he requested 
Should be in them to give. Co. II. 2, 160-162. 
Whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters and o’erbear 


What they are used bear. Co. IH. 1, 248—250. 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive. Co. V. 1, 52 u. 53. 


If the tag-rag people did not clap him and hiss 
him, according as he pleased and dis- 


pleased them... J. C. I. 2, 260-262. 
Hath given me some cause to wish 
Things done, undone. J. C. IV. 2, 8u.9 


Whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks, which they did cool 
And what they undid, did. 
A. a. C. IL 2, 208-210. 
8. Zahlwort und Zahlwort. 
His soldiership | 
Is twice the other twain. A.a. C. D. 1, 34. u. 35. 
Schliesslich mag hier noch die Verbindung von good 
und gods, die sich in den Römerdramen 8 Mal findet, er- 


wähnt werden. 


Now the good gods forbid. Co. III. 1, 290. 
By the good gods! Co. IV. 1, 56. 
The gods be good to us. Co. IV. 6, 153, 
The good gods. Co. V. 2, 83. 
The gods be good unto us. Co. V. 4, 33. 
the gods will not be good to us. Co. V. 4, 35. 


The good gods will mock me presently. 
A. a. C. III. 4, 15. 
OÖ the good gods. A. a. C. V. 2, 221. 
Doch darf man in dieser Verbindung keine Annomi- 
nation im eigentlichen Sinne sehen, da good und god nicht 
demselben Wortstamme angehören. 


85. 
Das Polyptoton. 
Das Polyptoton ist diejenige Klangfigur, bei welcher 
ein Wort zwei Mal oder häufiger erscheint, immer in anderer 
2% 
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Flexionsform, d. h. je nachdem es Substantiv, Verbum oder 
Adjectiv ist, in anderer Deklinations-, Conjugations-, resp. 
Comparationsform. 


Diese Figur findet sich in den Römerdramen sehr häufig. 
Natürlich ist bei der Formenarmuth der englischen Sprache 
der Unterschied in der Flexion nicht immer erkennbar. 


Der Uebersichtlichkeit wegen mögen unterschieden 
werden: | 
1. Polyptota, in denen sich Wörter in verschiedenen 
Deklinationsformen finden, und zwar: 


a. Eigennamen: 
I think it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, so well beloved of Caesar, 
Should outlive Caesar. J. C. IH. 1, 155-157. 
OÖ, that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit, 
And not dismember Caesar! But, alas, 
Caesar must bleed for it! J C. II. 1, 169-171. 
Never till Caesar’s three and thirty wounds 
Be well avenged; or till another Caesar 
Have added sloughter to the sword of traitors. 
J. C. V. 1, 53—55. 
If Caesar move him, 
Let Antony look over Caesar’s head 
And speak as loud as Mars. A. a. C. I. 2, 4—6. 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius. 
J. C. 1.3, %. 
Not being Fortune, he’s but Fortune’s knave 
A minister of her will. AaCc V2,3uw4, 


b. Sonstige Substantiva: 
Purpose so barr’d, it follows, 
Nothing is done to purpose. Co. III. 1, 148 u. 149. 
He has spoken like a traitor and shall answer 
As traitors do. Co. III 1, 162 u. 163, 
He hath resisted law | 
And therefore law shall scorn.... | 
Co. III. 1, 267 u. 268, 
As thou hast said 
My praises made thee first a soldier, so, 
To have my praise for this, perform a part... 
Co. HI. 2, 107—109, 
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One fire drives out one fire, one nail one nail. 


Co. IV. 7, 54. 
Rights by rights falter, strengths by 
strengths do fail. Co. IV. 7. 58. 
As fire drives out fire, so pity pity. 
J. C. IL 1, 171. 


I charm you by my once-commended beauty, 

By all your vows of love and that great vow 

Which did incorporate... J. C. 1, 271—273. 
Did not great Julius fell for justice’ sake? 

What villain touch’d his body, that did stab, 


And not for justice? J. C. IV. 3, 19—21. 
A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities. 
J C. IV. 3, 86. 


And let her die too, and give him a worse! and 
let worse follow worse, till the worst 
of all follow him laughing to his grave. 
A.a. C. I 2, 67—69. 
If thou with Caesar paragon again 
My man of men. A.2.C.15, iu. 72. 
Her love to both 
Would, each to other and all loves to both, 


Draw after her. A. a. C. II. 2, 137—39. 
As well a woman with an eunuch play’d 
As with a woman. A.2a.C 1.5 5u. 6. 


Who does i’the wars more than his captain can 
Becomes his captain’s captain. 
A. a. C. IM. 1, 21 u. 22. 
His sons he there proclaim’d the kings of kings. 
A. a. C. II. 6, 13. 
And believe, 
Caesar’s no merchant, to make prize with. you 
Of things that merchants sold. 
A. a. C. V. 2, 182—184. 
c. Pronomina: 
And since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of. 
J. C. L 2, 67—70. 
These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
A meaner than myself; since I myself 
Have given myself the cause. A.a.C. LU. 5, 82—84. 
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2. Polyptota mit Verben in verschiedenen Conjugations- 


formen. 
Men.: Will you undo yourselves? 
Citiz: We cannot, sir, we are undone already. 
Co. I. 1, 65 u. 66, 
Let us seem humbler after it is done 
Than when it is a-doing. Co. IV. 2, 4 u. 5. 
That I might do you service 
As good as you have done. 
A. a. C. IV. 2, 18 u. 19. 
What thou wouldst do 
Is done unto thy hand. A. a. C. IV. 14, 28 u. 29. 
Where he should find you lions, finds you hares. 
Co. I. 1, 175. 
The shepherd knows not thunder from a tabor 
More than I know the sound of Marcius, tongue. 
Co. I. 6, 25 u. 26. 
For I cannot, 
Being a Volsce, be that I am. Co. I. 10, 4 u. 5. 
Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in’t, it had. 
Co. I, 10. 12 u. 13 
Why, either were you ignorant to see’'t 
Or seeing it, of such childish friendliness 


To yield your voices? Co. II. 3, 182—184. 

Suffer’t, and live with such as cannot rule, 

Nor never will be ruled. Co. III. 1, 41 u. 42. 

Go, see him out at gates, and follow him, 

As he has followed you. Co. III. 3, 138 u. 139. 

I thought there was more in him than I could 
think. Co. IV. 5, 166 u 167. 


Well, and say that Marecius 
Return me, as Comminius is return. 
Co. V. 1,41 u. 42. 


I say to you as I was said to. Co. V. 2, 114. 
What he bids be done, is finished with his bid- 
ding. Co. V. 4, 23 u. 24. 


Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 

J. C. I 2, 205—207. 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d | 
Than what I fear. J. C. I. 2, 211 u. 12. 
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So Caesar may, 
Then, lest he may, prevent. J. C. II. 1, 27 u. 28. 


I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak, what I do know. 
J. C. IH. 2, 105 u. 106. 
Tll know his humour, as he knows his time. 
J. C. IV. 3, 136. 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding.. J. C. V. 3, 86 u. 87. 
You shall be more beloving than beloved, 
A.a.C.1I 1, 22. 
Nay, pray you, seek no colour for your going, 
But bid farewell, and go. A. a.C.1 3, 32 u. 3. 
Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flatter’d. A.2.C. Il. 1,14 u. 15. 
Of us must Pompey presently be sought, 
Or else he seeks out us. 
A. a. C. IL. 1, 161 u. 162, 
Mec.: He’ll never yield to that 
Caes.: Nor must not then be yielded to in this. 
A. a. C. II. 6, 37 u. 38. 
Let that be left 
Which leaves itself. A. a. C. III. 11, 19 u. 20. 
And be thou sorry 
To follow Caesar in his triumph, since 
Thou hast been whipp’d for following him. 
A. a. C. III. 13, 135—137. 
If he please 
To give me conquer’d Egypt for my son, 
He gives me so much of mine own, as I 
Will kneel to him with thanks. 
A. a. C.V. 2, 18—21. 


3. Fälle, in denen ein Adjectiv in verschiedenen Graden 
der Steigerung auftritt. 


No, nor a man that fears you less than he, 
That's lesser than a little. Co. I. 4, 14 u. 15. 


You might have been enough the man you are 
With striving less to be so; lesser had been 
The things of your dispositions. 

Co. III. 2, 19—21. 
And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. J. C. I. 3, 119 u. 120, 
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And tell them that I will not come to day: 
Cannot is false, and that I dare not, falser. 
J. C. I. 2, 62 u. 63. 
Upon his son, who high in name and power, 
Higher than both in blood and life, stands up 


For the main soldier. A. a. C. I. 2, 196—19%8. 
If the great gods be just, they should assist 
The deeds of justest men. A.2a.ClIl1l1u2. 


And let her die too, and give him a worse! and 

let worse follow worse, till the worst 

of all follow him laughing to his grave. 

A. a. C. I. 2, 67—69. 
This blows my heart: 

If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean 
Shall outstrike thought. A. a. C. IV. 6, 34—36. 
The breaking of so great a thing should make 
A greater crack. A.2.C. V.1,14u 15. 
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Zweites Kapitel. 


Die Figuren der Wiederholung. 


8 6. 
Die Anapher. 


Die Anapher d h. die Wiederkehr desselben Wortes 
oder derselben Wendung am Anfange mehrerer auf einander 
folgender Sätze, kommt in den Römerdramen sehr oft vor. 
Sie ist ein vorzügliches Mittel zur nachdrücklichen Hervor- 
hebung eines Gedankens und wird zu diesem Zwecke vielfach 
von Shakespeare angewandt. 

l. Am wirksamsten ist natürlich die Anapher, wenn mehrere 
Worte, welche eine ganze Redewendung bilden, am An- 
fange der Sätze wiederholt werden, wie in den folgenden 
Fällen: Marcius fordert die Römer zum Kampfe gegen die 
Volsker auf mit den Worten: 

If any such be here — 
As it were sin to doubt — that love this painting 
Wherein you see me smear’d; if any fear 
Lesser his person than an ill report; 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life. 
Co. 1. 6, 67-71. 

In Entrüstung darüber, dass er auf dem Markte sich 

vor den Plebejern demüthigen soll, ruft Coriolanus aus: 
Must I go show them my unbarbed sconce? 
Must I with base tongue give my noble heart 
A lie that it must bear? Co. III. 2, 99—101. 

Coriolanus drückt sein Erstaunen und seine Beschämung 
darüber, dass seine Mutter Volumnia vor ihm knieet, in den 
Worten aus: 

Your knees to me? to your corrected son? 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars; then let the mutinous winds 


Strike the proud cedars ’gainst the fiery sun. 
Co. V. 3, 57—60. 
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Marullus fährt die Bürger an, weil sie Caesar’s Einzug 
festlich begehen wollen: 
And do you now put on your best attire? 
And do you now cull out a holiday? 
And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood’? 
J. C. I. 1, 53—56, 
Cassius sucht Brutus zu überzeugen, dass er nichts 
Gefährliches plane: 
If you know 
That I do fawn on men and hug them hard 
And after scandal them, or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, than hold me dangerous. 
J. C. I. 2, 14—78. 
Brutus verspricht, die Pläne des Cassius mit Ruhe an- 
zuhören: 
What you have said 
I will consider, what you have to say 
I will with patience hear. J. C. I. 2, 167—169. 
Cassius ist entschlossen, Caesar, falls er die Königs- 


krone annimmt, zu erdolchen: 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat. 
J.C.1.3, 91 u 9. 
Brutus ermahnt die Verschworenen, dass sie Caesar 
bei dem Vollbringen der That offen und kühn entgegen- 
treten und ihn nicht heimtückisch und wuthentbrannt wie 


einen gemeinen Verbrecher erdolchen: 
Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully, 
Let’s crave him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds: 
And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 
Stir up their servant to an act of rage 
And after seem to chide ’em. J. C. II. 1, 172—177. 
Portia rühmt sich ihres Gatten und ihres Vaters: 
Igrant Iama woman; but withal 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife: 
ä Igrant Iama woman, but withal 
A woman well-reputed, Cato’s daughter. 
J. C. II. 1, 292—29. 
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Besonders bemerkenswerthe Anaphern finden sich in 
den Reden des Brutus und des Antony an das Volk. 
Brutus wendet sich mit folgenden Worten an die Bürger: 
Those that will hear me speak, let’em stay here; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him. 
J.C. IL. 2,5 u. 6. 
ferner: 
As Caesar loved me, I weep for him; as he was 
fortunate, I rejoiced at it; as he was va- 
liant, I honour him; bnt as he was am- 
bitious, I slew him. J. C. IH. 2, 26-29. 
und: 
Who is here so base that would be a bond- 
man? Jf any, speak; for him have 
I offended. Who is here so rude that 
would not be a Roman? If any, speak; 
for himhaveloffended. Whoishere 
so vile that will not love his country ? 
If any, speak; for him have I offen- 
ded. J. C. II. 2, 31—386. 
Auch Antony redet nachdrücklich in Anaphern zum 


Volke, besonders an folgenden Stellen: 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men. 
J. C. III 2, 147. 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
J. C. IH. 3, 150. 
und: 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every man, seventy five drachmas. 
J. C. II. 2, 246 u. 247. 
Brutus, erbittert über die Anmassung und Be 


mächtigkeit des Cassius, ruft aus: 
Must I budge? 
Must I observe you? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour? J. C. IV. 3, 44—46. 
Mehrfach legt der Dichter der Cleopatra Reden mit 

Anaphern in den Mund, z. B.: 

Sir, you and and I must part, but that’s not it. 

Sir, you and I have loved, but there’s not it. 

A. a. C. I. 3, 87 und 88. 


(Vergl. $ 7. Epiphora.) 
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ferner: 

He was not sad for he would shine on those 

That make their looks by his; he was not merry 

Which seem’d to tell them his remembrance lay 

In Egypt with his joy. A.a.C.1.5, 55-58. 

I laugh’d him out of patience; and that night 

Ilaugh’d him into patience. 

A. a.C. 11.5, 19. u 20. 
und: 
Tell him, I am prompt 

To lay my crown at’s feet, and there to kneel: 

Tell him, from his all-obeying breath I hear 

The doom of Egypt. A. a. C. II. 13, 75—78. 

2. In den bisher aufgeführten Beispielen besteht die Anapher 
in der Wiederholung mehrerer Worte oder einer ganzen 
Wendung. Nicht weniger zahlreich sind diejenigen 
Fälle, wo nur ein Wort wiederkehrt. Doch mag in 
diesen Fällen der Dichter die Figur oft ohne Absicht 
anwenden; denn fast nie bildet der Hauptbegriff des 
Satzes die Anapher, sondern nur Nebenbegriffe z. B.: 
Artikel, Pronomina, Conjunctionen etc. 


a. Nur 2 Mal bilden Verba die Anapher. Ein Befehl 
wird nachdrücklich hervorgehoben durch wieder- 
holtes „say.“ 

Say, I love Brutus, and I honour him; 
Say, I fear’d Caesar, honour’d him and loved him. 
J. C. IH. 1, 128 u. 19. 

Octavius Caesar wirft der Cleopatra ihre Rücksichts- 

losigkeit vor in den Worter: 
You 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my missive out of audience. 
A.a.0.1.2, 72-74. 

b. Weit häufiger sind in den Römerdramen Anaphern 

mit Pronominibus und zwar: 
a. Mit einem pron. possess. 
His wife that’s dead did trespasses to Caesar; 


His brother warr’d upon him. 
A.2.C. I. 1, 40 u 41. 
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ß. Mit einem pron. demonstr. oder determin. 
I have done 
As you have done; that’s what I can; induced 
As you have been; that’s for my country. 
Co. I. 9, 15—17. 
y. Mit einem pron. relat. 
You common cry of curs! whose breath I hate 
As reek 0’ the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men... 
Co. III. 3, 120—122. 
Friends now fast sworn, 
Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart, 
Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal and exercise 
Are still together... Co. IV. 4, 12-15. 
. is such a name 
Whose repetition will be dogg’d with curses; 
Whose chronicle thus writ... Co. V. 3, 143-- 45. 
Whose (Octaria’s) beauty claims 
No worse a husband than the best of men; 
Whose virtue and whose general graces speak 
That which no else can utter. 
A. a. C. II. 2, 130 38. 
And it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds; 
Which shackles accidents and bolts up change; 
Which sleeps and never palates more the dug, 
The beggars nurse and Caesar’s. A. a. 0. V. 2, 4—8. 


d. Mit einem pron. interrog. 
Wherefore rejoice? What conquests brings he home? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome? 
J. C. IL 1. 37 u. 38. 
What need we any spur but our own cause, 
To prick us to redress? What other bond 
Than secret Romans that have spoke the word 
And will not palter? Aud what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engaged 
That this shall be or we will fall for it? 
J. C. II. 1, 123—28. 
& Mit einem pron, indefinit. 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, 


All the charactery of my sad brows. 
J. C, DI. 1, 307 u. 308. 
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c- Auch Anaphern mit Adverbien sind nicht selten 
und zwar: 


a. solche mit Adverbien des Ortes: 


Where he should find you lions, finds you hares, 

Where foxes geese. Co. I. 1. 175 u. 76. 

But Tl report it 

Where senators shall mingle tears with smiles, 

Where great patricians shall attend and shrug, 

T’’th’ end admire, where ladies shall be frighted 

And, gladly quaked, hear more; where the dull 
tribunes 

That, with the fusty..,. Co. I. 9, 3—7. 


Here wast thou bay’d, brave hart; 
Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters stand. 
J. C. TI. 1, 204-205. 


8. Mit einem Adverbium der Zeit: 


Now from head to foot 
I am marble-constant ; now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine. A. a. C. V. 2, 23941. 


y. Mit einem Adverbium der Art und Weise. 
Say we read lectures to you. 
How youngly he began to serve his country, 
How long continued, and what... 
Co. II. 3, 243—45. 
Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel; 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down, 
And being prostrate, thus he bade me say. 
J. C. III. 1, 123—125. 
Where you shall see, 
How hardly I was drawn into this war; 
How calm and gentle I proceeded still 
In all my writings. A.a.C. V.1, 73-76. 
Shall they hoist me up 
And show me to the shouting varletry 
Of censuring Rome? Rather a ditch iu Egypt 
Be gentle grave unto me! Rather on Nilus’ mud 
Lay me stark naked, and let the waterflies 
Blow me into abhorring! rather make 
My country’s high pyramides my gibbet, 
And hang me up in chains! 
A.a.C. V. 2, 55—62. 
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d. Mit einem Adverbium des Grundes: 

But if yon would consider the true cause 

Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 

Why birds and beasts from quality and kind, 

Why old men fool and children calculate, 

Why all these things change from their ordinance, 

Their natures and performed faculties 

To monstrous quality... J. C. I. 3, 62—68. 

d. In 4 Fällen finden sich Anaphern mit Präpositionen 

nämlich, 
a. mit by: 

By all the battles, wherein we have fought, 

By the blood we have shed together, by the vows 

We have made to endure friends.... Co. I. 6, 56—58. 
ß. mit to: 

You have holp to ravish yeur own daughters, and 

To melt the city leads upon your pates, 

To see your wives dishonour’d to your noses. 

Co. 1V. 6, 81-83. 

Thou hast affected the fine strains of honour 

To imitate the graces of the gods; 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o’ the air. 


Co. V. 3, 149-151. 
It were for me 


To throw my sceptre at the injurious gods; 

To tell them that this world did equal tbeirs 

Till they had stol’n our jewel. A.a.C. IV. 15, 75—78, 

e. Schliesslich bleiben noch die Anaphern mit Con- 
junctionen zu erwähnen übrig. 

When yet he was but tender-bodied and the 
only son of my womb, when youth with 
comeliness plucked all gaze his way, when 
for a day of king’s entreaties a mother 
should not sell him for an hour from her 
beholding ... Co. I. 3, 6—10. 
If he have power, 

Then vail your ignorance; if none, awake 

Youe dangerous lenity. If you are learn’d, 

Be not as common fools; if you are not, 

Let them have cushions by you. Co. III. 1, 96-101. 

If thou read this, O Caesar, thou mayst live; 

I£ not, the Fates with traitors do contrive, J.C.II. 3,15 u.16, 
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If you dare fight to-day,come to the field; 
If not, when you have stomachs. J. C. V. 1, 65 u. 66. 
If we do meet again, we’ll smile indeed; 
If not, ’tis true this parting was well made. 
J. C. V. 1, 121 und 122. 
Im folgenden Falle ist die Anapher mit Polysyndeton 
verbunden: 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 

J. C. 1.3, 93 —%. (Vergl. $ 19. Polysyndeton.) 


7 
Die Epiphora. 

Das Gegentheil der Anaphora ist die Epiphora. Bei 
ihr kehrt dasselbe Wort oder dieselbe Wendung am Ende 
mehrerer auf einander folgender Sätze wieder. Auch sie 
wird in der poetischen Rede angewandt, um einem Gedanken 
mehr Nachdruck zu verleihen. Die Epiphora ist bei Shake- 
speare ziemlich selten und bietet wenig Bemerkenswerthes. 
Uebrigens ist es in manchen Fällen fraglich, ob der Dichter 
sich dieser Figur mit einer bestimmten Absicht bedient hat. 

Am wirksamsten scheint mir die Epiphora an 2 Stellen 
zu sein, wo sie mit der Anaphora verbunden auftritt. 

Who is here so base that would be a bond- 
man? If any, speak; for him have I 
offended. Who is here so rude that 
would not be a Roman? If any, speak; 
for him haveloffended. Who ishere 
so vile that will not love his country? 

If any, speak; for him have I offen- 
ded. J. C. UI. 2, 31—36. 
Sir, you and I must part, but that’s not it; 
Sir, you and I have loved, but there’s not it. 
A.a.C.1 3, 87 u 88. 

In zwei Fällen wird „all“ durch Epiphora mit Nachdruck 
hervorgehoben : 

Yet I can make my audit up, that all 

From me do back receive the flour of all, 

Co. I. 1, 148 u. 149, 
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Believe not all; or if you must believe, 
Stomach not all. A. a. C. IH. 4, il u. 12. 
Mit both ist folgende Epiphora gebildet: 
Her love to both, 
Would, each to other and all loves to both, 
Draw after her. A. a. C. II. 2, 137—139. 
Schliesslich ist hier noch eine Stelle zu erwähnen, 
wo „flatterers“ (flattered) am Ende eines Verses wiederkehrt: 
For he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betrayed with trees, 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils and men with flatterers; 
But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does, being then most flattered. 
J. C. D. 1, 203—208. 
88. 


Die Epizeuxis. 

Unter Epizeuxis versteht man nach Wackernagel a. a. 

OÖ. 8. 427. überhaupt jede Wiederholung ohne besondere 

Lokalisirung, wie bei der Anaphora und Epiphora. Der 

Dichter verwendet diese Figur, welche gleichfalls ein sehr 

wichtiges poetisches Mittel zur Hervorhebung eines Begriffes 

bildet, viel häufiger als die Epiphora. Er wiederholt in 
der Epizeuxis: 

l. mehrere Wörter oder eine ganze Redewendung z. B.: 

For how can we, 


Alas, how can we for our country pray? 
Co. V. 3, 106 u. 107. 
I did mark 
How he did shake; ’tis true, this god did shake. 
J. C. LI 2. 120 u. 121. 
But never till to night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 
J. C.1.3,9 u 10, 
Remember March, the ides of March remember. 
J. C. IV. 3, 18. 
You wrong me every way, you wrong me, Brutus. 
J. C. IV. 3, 55. 
Fly further off, my lord, fly further off. 
J.c.v.3, 9. 
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I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. 
J. C. V, 3, 103. 
Now I see, I see 
In Fulvia’s death how mine received shall be. 
A.2.C.138u9. 
Note him, 
Note him, good Charmian, 'tis the man, but note him. 
A. a.C.1 5,53 u. 54. 
I will praise any man that will praise me. 
A. a. C. D. 6, 91 u. 92. 
The Jove of power make me most weak, most weak, 
Your reconciler. A. a. C. III. 4, 29 u. 30. 
Your presence needs must puzzle Antony; 
Take fromhis heart, take from his brain, from’s time. 
What should not then be spared. A.a. €. III. 7, 11—13. 
O such another sleep, that I might see 
But such another dream. A.a.C. V.2, 77 u. 78. 
He words me, girls, he words me, that I should not 
Be noble to myself. A. a. V. 2, 191 u. 192, 


2. ein einzelnes Wort, und zwar: 


a. ein Substantiv: 
Condition! 
What good condition can a treaty find ? 


Co. I. 10,5 u. 6. 
Here come more voices, 


Your voices: for your voices I have fought; 
Watch’d for your voices; for your voices bear 
Of wounds two dozen odd; battles thrice six 
I have seen and heard of; for your voices have 
Done many things, some less, some more; your voices: 
Indeed, I would be consul, Co. II. 3. 132—138. 
‘I would be consul’, says he: 'aged custom, 
But by your voices, will not so permit me; 
Your voices therefore’. When we granted that, 
Here was ‘I thank you for your voices, thank you; 
Your most sweet voices: now you have left 
your voices’, 

I have no further with you. Co. II. 3, 176—81. 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of safety for Octavius yet. 

J. C. II. 1, 288 u. 289. 
I should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men: 
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I will not do them wrong; I rather choose, 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
J. C. II. 2, 128—132. 

And makes it indistinet 
As water is in water. A. a. C. IV. 14, 10 u. 11. 
But this is most fallible, the worm’s an old 

worm. A. a. C.V. 2, 258 u. 59. 


b. ein Adjectiv: 
In a rebellion, 
When what’s not meet, but what must be, was law, 
Then were they chosen: in a better hour, 
Let what is meet be said it must be meet. 
Co. HI. 1, 167—70. 
We have all 
Great cause to give great thanks. 
Co V. 4, 62 u. 63. 
Even so great men great losses should endure. 
| J. C. IV. 3, 19. 
That I was constant, Cimber should be banish’d 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 
J.Cc. MI.1, 72 u. 73. 
Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor, poor 


dumb mouths. J. C. UI 2, 229. 
Then must thou needs find out ne w heaven, new 
earth. A.2.C1L1, 1%. 
c. ein Verbum: 
Thou pratest and pratest. Co. IV. 5, 54. 
Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give these 
bills... J. C. V. 2, 1. 
If I lose mine honour, 
I lose myself. A.a. C. HI 4, 22 u. 23. 


d. ein Pronomen: 
that what he is, augmented, 
Would run to these and these extremities. 
J. C. DI. 1, 30 u. 31. 
For Brutus is an honourable man; 
So are they all, all honourable men. 
J. C. DI. 2, 87 u. 88. 
You shall find there 
A man who is the abstract of all faults 
That all men follow. A.2.C.14 9 u10. 
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e. ein Adverbium: 


I do love 
My country’s good with a respect more tender, 
More holy and profound... Co. III. 3, 111-—-13. 


Those his goodly eyes, 
That o’er the files and musters of the war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 
The office and devotion of their view 


Upon a tawny front. A.a. C. I 1, 2—6. 
Mark Antony I served, who best was worthy 
Best to be served. A.2.C. V.1,6uw7. 


3. Als eine Abart der Epizeuxis sind die reduplicierenden 
Redensarten anzusehen. Auch diese sind in den Römer- 


dramen nicht selten: 
If e’er again I meet him beard to beard. 


Co. I. 10, 11. 
True sword to sword. Co. I. 10, 15. 
How often he had met you sword to sword. 

Co. II. 1, 13. 


And answer me declined sword against sword. 
A. a. C. III 13, 27. 
When you are hearing a matter between party 
and party. Co. II. 1, 81 u. 82. 
and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engaged, 
That this shall be, or we will fall for it? 
J. C. I. 1, 126—28. 
Now, for the love of Love and her soft hours... 
A.a.C.I.1, 44. 
From edge to edge 
O’the word I would pursue it. 
A. a. C. II. 2. 117 u. 118. 
+ His sons be there proclaim’d the kings of kings. 
A.a.C. II. 6, 13. (Vergl. N.: M. A. 30, 34.) 
fighting foot to foot. A. a. C. II. 7, 67. 
Where souls do couch on flowers, well hand in 


hand. A. a. C. IV. 14, 51. 
+ ARomanbyaRoman 
Valiantly vanquish’d. A. a. C. IV. 15, 57 u. 58. 


(Vergl. N.: M. A. 41, 70 u. 71). 
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Drittes Kapitel. 


Die Figuren der Wort- und Satzverbindung. 


89. 
Das Epitheton ornans. 


Das Epitheton ornans ist die häufigste und geläufigste 
aller Figuren. Es wird einem Substantiv als Schmuck bei- 
gefügt und bezeichnet nach Wackernagel (a. a. O. $. 385) 
entweder eine allgemein gültige, dem Substantiv ein für alle 
Mal und unter allen Umständen anhangende oder doch zu- 
kommende Eigenschaft, ist also ein stehendes episches Bei- 
wort einer Person oder eines Dinges; oder seine Begründung 
und Gültigkeit ist erst in den gerade waltenden Umständen 
enthalten, es hängt dem Substantiv nur an, insofern es gerade 
hier und gerade so erscheint und wirkt. In dem Epitheton 
ornans ist also dem Dichter ein Mittel gegeben, einen Ge- 
danken besser zu veranschaulichen und die in jedem Falle 
wichtigste Eigenschaft desselben hervorzuheben. Natürlich 
darf die Anwendung dieser poetischen Figur nicht übertrieben 
werden. Eine mit schmückenden Beiwörtern überladene Rede 
hat für den Leser bald etwas Ermüdendes und Langweiliges. 

In der kernigen und ungekünstelten Sprache Shake- 
speare’s in den römischen Dramen ist jede Ueberhäufung mit 
schmückenden Beiwörtern vermieden. Die bei dem Dichter 
vorkommenden Verbindungen von Epithetis ornantibus mit 
Substantiven mögen hier aufgezählt werden, und zwar der 
Uebersichtlichkeit wegen alphabetisch geordnet: 

1. nach den Anfangsbuchstaben der Substantiva: 

cautelous baits Co. IV. 1, 33. — gentle bath. Co. I. 
6, 63. — stiff bats. Co. I. 1, 165. — brutish beasts. J. C. 
III. 2, 109. — wholesome bed. J. C. II. 1, 264. — red blood. 
d. C. V. 3, 62. — sore.blows. Co. I. 1, 39. — captive 
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bonds. J. C. I. 1, 39. — abated captives. Co. III. 3, 132. 
— dead carcasses. Co. II. 3, 122. — great Caesar. J. C. 
II. 4, 38; J. C. IH. 2, 193 und J. C. V. 5, 70. — mighty 
Caesar. J. C. II. 2, 94. — giddy censure. Co. I. 1, 272. — 
rash choler. J. C. IV. 3, 39. — holy churchyard. Co, IH. 
3, 51. — threatening clouds. J. C. I. 3, 8. — vile contagion. 
J. C. II. 1, 265. — rascal counters. J. C. IV. 3, 80. — 
low-crooked courtesies. J. C. III. 3, 43. — smiling Cupids, 
A. a. C. I. 2, 207. — vile daggers. J. C. V. 1, 39. — 
shunless destiny. Co. II. 2, 116. — frank donation. Co. III 
1, 130. — airless dungeon. J. C. I. 3, 94. — dungy earth. 
A. ..C. 1. 1, 35. — fair entreaties. Co. V. 1. 74. — vaga- 
bond exile. Co. III. 3, 89. — base spaniel-fawning. J. C. 
HMI. 1, 43. — fiying flags. A. a. C. III. 13, 11. — vagabond 
flag. A. a. C. IL 4, 45. — fast foe. Co. I. 3, 192. — 
ingrate forgetfulness. Co. V. 2, 92. — beauteous freedom. 
A. a. C. II. 6, 17. — good gods. Co. II. 1, 290; Co. IV. 
1, 56; Co. V. 2, 83; A. a. C. IIL. 4,15 u.A.2aC. V.2, 
221. — great gods. A. a.C. Il. 1, 1. — mighty gods. 
J.C. I. 3, 55; J.C. II. 2, 27 und J.C. I. 3, 9. — throned 
gods. A. a. 0. 1. 3, 28. — noble grace. Co. V. 3, 121. — 
hard hands. J. C. IV. 3, 74. — rigorous hands. Co. II. 
2, 267. — spechless hand. Co. V. 1. 67. — horned herd. 
A. a. C, IH. 13, 128. — bended hook. A. a. C. 1.5, 12. 
— rash humour. J. C. IV. 3, 120. — testy humour. J. C. 
IV. 3, 46. — slimy jaws. A. a. C. Il. 5, 13. — soaring 
insolence. Co. II. 1, 270. — supreme Jove. Co. V. 3, 71. 
— great Julius. J. C. IV. 3, 19. — great Juno. A.a.C. 
IV. 15, 34. — soft and delicate Lethe. A. a. C. II. 7. 114. 
— cross blue lightning. J. ©. I. 3, 50. — kind love. J.C. 
II. 1, 176. — plated Mars. A. a. C. I. 1, 4. — fleeting 
moon. A.a. C. V. 2, 240. — modest moon. Co. I. 1, 261.— 
surly nature. Co. II. 3, 203. — prattling nurse. Co. II. 
‘1, 222. — knotty oaks. J. C. 1. 3,6. — high Olympus. 
J. C. IV. 3, 92. — great patricians. Co. I. 9, 4. — token’d 
pestilence. A. a. ©. IIL 10, 9. — great Pompey. J. C. 1. 
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1, 47. — holy priests. A. a. C. II. 2, 244. — faint puling. 
Co. IV. 2, 52. — red rays. J. C. V. 3, 61. — great Rome, 
J. C. II. 2, 87; Co. II. 1, 316; A. a. C. IV. 14, 72. — 
renowned Rome. Co, III. 1, 291. — noble senate. Co. I, 
1, 190. — concave shores. J. C. I. 1, 52. — common slave. 
d. C. I. 3, 15. — unstable slightness. Co. III. 1, 148. — 
false-faced soothing. Co. I. 9, 44. — hasty spark. J. C. 
IV. 3, 112. — public street. A. a. C. II. 2, 234. — hostile 
strokes. Co. IH. 3, 97. — dry stubble. Co. I. 1, 274. — 
smooth success. A. a. C. I. 3, 100. — fiery sun. Co. V. 
3, 60. — unscanned swiftness. Co. III. 1, 313. — senseless 
sword. Co. I. 4, 52. — rattling tabourines. A. a. C. IV. 
8, 37. — liberal thanks. A. a. C. II. 6, 48. — opulent 
throne. A. a.C. IL 5, 46. — rattling thunder. A.2.C. 
V. 2, 86. — varying tide. A. a. C. I. 4, 46. — viperous 
traitor. Co. III. 1, 287. — vile trash. J. C. IV. 3, 74. — 
riveted trim. A. a. C. IV. 4, 22. — high-sighted tyranny. 
d. C. D. 1, 118. — ne’er-touched vestal. A. a. C. III. 12, 
31. — cruel war. Co. I. 3, 15. — weak words. J. C. I, 
2, 176. — great world. — A. a. ©. II. 6, 9. — round world. 
A. a. C. V. 1, 15. — vast world. Co. IV. 1, 42. — debile 
wretch. Co. I. 9, 48. — flush youth, A. a. C. 1.452. — 
tall youth. A. a. C. Il. 6, 7. 
2. nach den Anfangsbuchstaben der Epitheta: 

abated captives. Co. II. 3, 132. — airless dungeon. 
J. C. L 3, 94 — base spaniel-fawning. J. C. III. 1, 43. — 
beauteous freedom. A. a. C. II. 6, 17. — bended hook. A. 
a.C. II, 5, 12, — brutish beasts. J. C. III. 2, 109. — captive 
bonds. J. C. I. 1, 39. — cautelous baits. Co. IV. 1, 33. — 
common slave. J. C. I. 3, 15. — concave shores. J. C. 1. 
1, 52. — cross blue lightning. J. C. I. 3, 50. — oruel war. 
Co. I. 3, 15. — dead carcasses. Co, IIl. 3, 122. — debile 
wretch. Co. I. 9, 48. — dry stubble. Co. II. 1, 274. — 
dungy earth. A. a. C. I. 1, 35. — faint puling. Co. IV. 2, 
52. — fair entreaties. Co. 5. 1, 74. — false-faced soothing. 
Co. I. 9, 44. — fast foe. Co, II, 3, 192. — fiery sun. Co, 
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V. 3, 60. — fleeting moon. A.a.C. V. 2, 240. — flush youth. 
A. a. 0,14, 52. — fiying flags. A. a. C. II. 13, 11. — 
frank donation. Co. III. 1, 130. — gentle bath. Co. I. 6, 63. 
giddy censure. Co. I. 1, 272. — good gods. Co. III. 2, 290; 
Co. IV. 1, 56; Co. V. 2, 83; A. a. C. IIL. 4, 15 und A. a, 
C. V. 2, 221. — great Caesar. J. C. II. 4, 38; J. C. III. 
2, 193 und J. C.V. 5, 70. — great gods. A. a.C. IL 1, 1. 
—- great Julius. J. C. IV. 3, 19. — great Juno. A.a.C. 
IV. 25, 34. — great patricians. Co. I. 9, 4. — great Pompey. 
J. C. I, 1, 47. — great Rome. J. C. II. 2, 87; Co. IH. 1, 
316; A. a. ©. IV. 14, 72. — great world. A. a. C. II. 6, 9. 
— hard hands. J. C. IV. 3, 74, — hasty spark. J. C. IV. 
3. 112. — high Olympus. J. C. IV. 3, 92. — high-sighted 
tyranny. J. C. II. 1, 118. — holy churchyard.Co. III. 3, 51. 
— holy priests. A. a. C. II. 2, 244. — horned herd. A. a. 
C. II. 13, 128. — hostile strokes. Co. III. 3, 97. — ingrate 
forgetfulness. Co. V. 2, 92. — kind love. J. C. III. 1, 176. 
— knotty oaks. J. C. I. 3, 6. — liberal thanks. A. a, C. 
II. 6, 48. — low-crooked courtesies. J. C. III. 1, 43. — 
mighty Caesar. J. C. 11. 2, 94. — mighty gods. J. C. I. 
3, 55; J. C. II. 2, 27 und J. C. II. 3, 9. — modest moon. 
Co. I. 1, 261. — ne’er-touched vestal. A. a. C. III. 12, 31. 
— noble grace. Co. V. 3, 121. — noble senate. Co. I. 1, 
190. — opulent throne. A. a. C. I, 5, 46. — plated Mars. 
A. a. C. I. 1, 4. — prattling nurse. Co. II. 1, 222. — public 
street. A. a. C. IL 2, 234. — rascal counters. J. C. IV. 
3, 80. — rash choler. J. C. IV. 3, 39. — rash humour. J. 
C. IV. 3, 120. — rattling tabourines. A. a. C. IV. 8, 37. 
— rattling thunder. A. a. C. V. 2, 86. — red blood. J, C. 
V. 3, 62. — red rays. J. C. V. 3, 61. — renowned Rome. 
Co. II: 1, 291. — rigorous hands. Co. III. 2, 267. — rive- 
ted trim. A. a. C. IV. 4, 22. — round world. A. a. C. V. 
1, 15. — senseless sword. Co. I. 4, 52. — shunless destiny. 
Co. II. 2, 116. — slimy jaws. A. a, C. IL. 5, 13. — smiling 
Cupids. A. a. C. II. 2, 207. — smoth success. A. a. 0.1. 
3, 100. — soaring insolence. Co. II. 1, 270. — soft and 
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delicate Lethe. A. a. ©. II. 7, 114. — sore blows. Co. UI. 
1. 268. — speechless hand. Co. V. 1, 67. — stiff bats. Co. 
I. 1, 165. — supreme Jove. Co. V. 3, 71. — surly nature. 
Co. II. 3, 203. — tall youth. A. a. C. IL. 6, 7. — testy 
humour. J. C. IV. 3, 46. — threatening elouds. J. C. I. 
3, 8. — throned gods. A. a. 0.1.3, 28. — token’d pestilence. 
A. a. C. II. 10, 9. — unscanned swiftness. Co. III. 1, 313. 
— unstable slightness. Co. III. 1, 148. — vagabond exile. 
Co. III. 3, 89. — vagabond flag. A. a. CO. I. 4, 45. — 
varying tide. A. a. C. I. 4, 46. — vast world. Co. IV. 1, 
42. — vile contagion. J. C. II. 1, 265. — vile daggers. 
J. C. V. 1, 39. — vile trash. J. O©. IV. 3, 74. — viperous 
traitor. Co. III. 1, 287. weak words. J. C. I. 2, 176. — 
wholesome bed. J. C. II. 1, 264. 


8 10. 
Die Distributio. 


Während das Epitheton ornans eine besondere Seite 
oder eine an der jedesmaligen Stelle vorzüglich in Betracht 
kommende Eigenschaft eines Begriffes hervorhebt, zerlegt 
die Distributio ein Ganzes in einzelne Theile und bringt 
dadurch, indem sie bei der Aufzählung der Theile immer 
neue Vorstellungen hervorruft, dem Leser die Ausdehnung 
des Begriffes, oder die Beschaffenheit eines Gegenstandes 
klarer zum Bewusstsein. Häufig zählt die Distributio nicht 
alle, sondern nur einige Einzeltheile des Begriffes auf und 
berührt sich dann eng mit der Synekdoche. 

In den Römerdramen ist die Distributio selten. Mir 
sind nur folgende Beispiele aufgefallen: 

Der allgemeine Begriff „nach allen Seiten“ wird 
zergliedert: 

They would fly east, west, north, south. 
Co. II. 3, 23 u. 24. 


Den Begriff „überall“ zergliedert der Dichter in fol- 
gender Weise: 
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7 And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 
In every place. J. C. L 3, 87 u. 8, 
(Vergl. N.: J. C. 44, 12 u. 13.) 
Ferner zergliedert Shakespeare den allgemeinen Be- 
griff „alle“. | 
Ourselves, our wives, our children on our knees, 
Are bound to pray for you both. Co. IV. 6, 22 u. 23. 
Men, wives and children stare, cry o ut and run 
As it were doomsday. J. C. TI. 1, 97 u. 98. 
Das römische Volk wird zergliedert in nobility, 
senators, patricians, tribunes und people. 
And the nobility of Rome are his, 
The senators and patricians love him too. 
The tribunes are no soldiers; and their people 
Will be as rash in his repeal, as hasty 
To expel him thence. Co. IV. 7, 29—33. 


8. 11. 
Der Pleonasmıs. 


Der Pleonasmus besteht darin, dass man einem Begriffe 
ein Wort hinzufügt, dessen Inhalt schon in jenem selbst 
liegt. Shakespeare’s Sprache in den Römerdramen ist von 
Pleonasmen fast ganz frei. Ueberflüssige Zusätze sind mir 
nur an 2 Stellen aufgefallen: 

Then you scatch’d your head 
And too impatienty, stamp’d with your foot. 
J. C. II. 1, 243 u. 44. 
At the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers. A. a. C. II. 2, 213 u. 14. 
(Vergl. N.: M. A. 13, 50 u. 51.) 

Als pleonastisch gebraucht kann man auch einige 
Epitheta ornantia ansehen, welche eine von dem Begriffe 
des Substantivs untrennbare Eigenschaft andeuten (vergl. 
Epitheton ornans oben $. 9), z. B. folgende Verbindungen: 

bended hook. A. a. C. II. 5. 12. — dead carcasses of 
unburied men. Co. III. 3, 122. — debile wretch. Co. I. 9, 
48. — hostile strokes. Co. III. 3, 97. — ne’er touched vestal. 
A. a. C. III. 12, 31 etc. 
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8 12. 
Die Tautologie. 

Eine Tautologie entsteht, wenn derselbe Begriff zwei- oder 
wohl gar dreimal hinter einander mit wechselnden Worten 
benannt wird, wenn nicht bloss ähnliche oder nah verwandte 
Begriffe gehäuft, sondern verschiedene Ausdrucksweisen des 
gleichen Begriffes mit einander gepaart werden. (Vergl. 
Wackernagel a. a. O. 8. 415.) 

In Shakespeare’s Römerdramen finden sich mit einer 
Ausnahme nur zweigliederige en und auch diese 
sind nicht gerade häufig. 


That only like a gulf it did remain 
T’'the midst 0’ the body, idle and unactive. 
Co. I. 1, 101 u. 102, 
I tauntingly replied | 
To the discontented members, the mutinous 


parts... Co. I. 1, 114 u. 15. 
Which to the spire and top of praises vouch’d. 
Co. I. 9, 24. 


a malice, that, giving itself the lie, would pluck 
reproof and rebuke. 
Co. I. 2, 37 u. 38. 
and now, arriving 


A place of potency and sway i’the state... 
Co. II. 3, 189 u. W%. . 


tT Which we ourselves have plough’d for, sow’d, and 
scalterd. Co. IT. 1, 71. 
(Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 10, 17 u. 18.) 


That is the way to lay the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation. 
Co. III. 1, 204 u. 205. 


In heaps and piles of min. Co. III. 1, 207. 
Held up his left hand which did flame and burn. 
J. C. 1. 3, 16. 
Now, whilst yonr purpled hands do reek and smoke. 
J. C. IIL 1. 158. 
as it (Nilus) ebbs, the seedsman 


Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain. 
A.2.0C. 0.7 24 u. 25. 
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Give up yourself merely to chance and hazard... 
A. «. C. IH. 7, 48 u. 49. 
Die einzige dreigliederige Tautologie ist verbunden mit 
einem Asyndeton (vergl. $ 18. Asyndeton): 
For that, being one of the lowest, basest 
poorest, 
Of this most wise rebellion, thou go’st foremost. 
Co. I. 1, 161 u. 162. 
Eine besondere Art von Tautologie ist diejenige, in 
welcher der gleiche Begriff erst positiv, dann negativ, erst als 
positiver Satz, dann als negativer Gegensatz erscheint (vergl. 
Wackernagel a. a. O. 8. 415), wie in folgenden Fällen: 
Should we be silent and not speak? Co. V. 3, 94. 


In each thing give him way, cross him 
in nothing A.2.C.13.9. 


8 13. 
Das Hendiadyoin. 


Das Hendiadyoin besteht darin, dass einen Begriff 
bildende Wörter, durch die Konjunction „and“ verbunden, 
neben einander gestellt werden. 


Bei Shakespeare steht diese Figur gewöhnlich an 
Stelle eines Genitivverhältnisses, z. B.: 
I would not have been so fidiused for all the 
chests in Corioli and the gold that’s in them. 
Co. II. 1, 143—45. 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. | 
J. C. IL 1, 148 u. 49. 
Our slippery people 
NE begin to throw 


Pompey the Great and all his dignities 
Upon his son. A. a. C. I 2, 192—%. 


To lend me arms and aid when I required them. 
A. a. C. II. 2, 88. 


Where rather I’ll expect victorious life 
Than death and honour. A. a. C. IV. 2, 43 u. 44. 
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8 14. 
Das Zeugma. 
Das Zeugma entsteht, wenn ein Begriff auf zwei oder 
: mehrere andere bezogen wird, während er nur zu einem passt. 
In Shakespeare’s Römerdramen findet sich ein eigent- 
liches, in die Augen fallendes Zeugma nicht; nur die fol- 
gende Stelle dürfte hierher zu rechnen sein: 
The commons made 


A shower and thunder with their caps and shouts: 
I never saw the like. Co. II. 1, 283—85. 


$ 15. 
Die Hysterologie. 

Wie die im zweiten Kapitel besprochenen Figuren der 
Wiederholung (Anaphora, Epiphora und Epizeuxis), dient 
auch die Hysterologie vorzüglich dazu, einen Begriff nach- 
drücklich hervorzuheben. Sie kehrt die Zeitfolge und die 
Causalfolge der einzelnen Gedankenglieder um; sie stellt 
die anfangenden und bewirkenden Vorstellungen an das 
Ende und macht das Spätere zum Früheren. Die Hystero- 
logie ist also ein Widerspruch gegen die Logik; dennoch 
kann sie, falls sie vom Dichter richtig und nicht zu häufig 
angewandt wird, als eine poetische Schönheit gelten. 

In den Römerdramen findet sich nur ein Fall, in dem 
man mit einigem Rechte eine Hysterologie sehen kann, 
nämlich; 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 
J. C. II. 1, 68-65. 

Doch ist wohl kaum anzunehmen, dass der Dichter 
die Figur an dieser Stelle mit dem Bewusstsein und mit der 
Absicht, eine poetische Wirkung dadurch zu erzielen, an- 
gewendet habe. 


8. 16. 
Die Antithese. 
In der Antithese werden Begriffe, welche dem Sinne nach 
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im Gegensatz zu einander stehen, einander auch im Satze 
gegenüber gestellt, wodurch der Darstellung Klarheit und 
Nachdruck verliehen wird. Shakespeare macht von dieser 
Figur den reichsten und vielseitigsten Gebrauch, Häufige 
Antithesen sind das Merkmal des damals in England 
herrschenden Euphuismus, von dessen Einfluss auch der 
grösste Dichter sich nicht ganz frei erhalten konnte. 

Am wirksamsten ist die Antithese in der Gestalt des 
Chiasmus, einer Figur, in welcher das Verhältniss von 4 
Satzgliedern derartig ist, das dem ersten das vierte und dem 
zweiten das dritte entspricht. 

1. Vom Chiasmus macht Shakespeare an folgenden Stellen 

Gebrauch: 


When blows have made me stay, I fled from words. 


Co. I. 2, 76. 
My birthplace hate I, and my love’s upon, 
This enemy town. Co. IV. 4, 23 u. 24. 


When we banish’d him, we respected not 
them, and, he returning to break our 
necks, they respect not us. 

Co. V. 4, 35—37. 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 

A foe to DEaLE and my country’s friend. 

J.C.V.3,4w5. 

In each thing give him way, cross him in 
nothing. ‚A2a.c139, 

He (Antony) is not more manlike 

Than Cleopatra; nor the queen of Ptolemy 

More womanly than he. A.2a.C.14 5-7. 

Truths would be tales 

Where now half tales be truths. 

A. a. C. I. 2, 136 u. 137. 

Your hostages I have, so have you mine. 

AacCnu 6,1. 


2. Weit zahlreicher sind in den Römerdramen die Anti- 
thesen mit gewöhnlicher Wortstellung, und zwar kann 
man bei diesen unterscheiden: 

a. Antithesen, in denen 4 Satzglieder einander gegen- 
übergestellt sind, wie in folgenden Fällen: 
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The one (war) affrights you 
The other (peace) makes you proud. 

Co. I. 1, 173 u. 174. 
And call him noble that was now your hate, 
Him vile that was your garland. 

Co. IL 1, 187 u. 188. 

and all his (Cominius’) faults 

To Marcius shall be honours. 

Co. I. 1, 278 u. 279. 
Then shall we hear their ’larum, and they ours. 


Co. 1. 4, 9. 
Backs red and faces pale 
With flight and agued fear! Co. I. 4, 37 u. 38. 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life. 
Co. I, 6. 71. 
He’s mine and I am his. Co. I. 10, 12, 


He’s poor in no one fault, but stored with all. 
Co. II. 1, 20 u. 21. 
Wouldst thou have laugh’d had I come coffin’d 
home 
That weepst to see me triumph? 
Co. IH. 1. 193 u. 9. 
I had rather been their servant in my way 
Than sway with them in theirs. 
Co. U. 1, 219 u. 20, 
With a proud heart he wore his humble weeds. 
Co. II. 3, 161. 
Although I know thou hadst rather 
Follow tbine enemy in a fiery gulf 
Than flatter him in a bower. Co. DI. 2, %—22. 
Since that thy sight which should 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance 
with comforts, 
Constrains them weep and shake with fear 
and sorrow. Co. V. 3, 98-100. 
T You have won a happy victory to Rome; 
But for your son, — believe it, oh, believe it, 
Most dangerously you have with him prevail’d, 
If not most mortal to him. Co. V. 3, 186—89. 
(Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 19, 160 u. 61). 
Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
J. C. 11. 2, 32 u. 33. 
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Had you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, 
Than that Caesar were dead, to live all free men? 
J. C. IH. 2, 14—16. 
His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit. 
J. C. IV. 1. 33. 
Our separation so abides and flies, 
That thou, residing here, go’st yet with me, 
And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 
A. a. C. I. 3, 102—104. 


Menas: Pompey doth this day laugh away his 


fortune. 
Enobarbus: If he do, sure, he cannot weep it 
back again. A.aC. I. 6, 109—112. 


In me ’tis villany; 
In thee’t had been good service. 
A. a. C. I. 7, 80 u. 81. 


b. Antithesen, in denen nur 2 Satzglieder einander gegen- 
über gestellt erscheinen. 
Oft sind zwei Pronomina in Antithese zu einander 
gestellt, z. B.: 
Our sufferance is gain to them. Co. I. 1, 22 u. 23. 
Say, you chose him 


More after our commandment than as guided 

By your own true affections. Co. II. 3, 237—239. 
Wants not spirit 

To say he’ll turn your current in a ditch, 

And make your channel his? Co. III. 1, 96 u. 97. 

ll renew me in his fall. Co. V. 6, 49. 
Call it my fear 

That keeps you in the house and not your own. 

J. C. D. 2, 50 u. 51. 


Besonders bemerkenswerth sind einige Fälle, wo die 
Antithese auf Präpositionen beruht: 
Before him he carries noise and behind him 
he leaves tears. Co. II. 1, 174—76. 
He dropp’d it (blood) for his country 


And what is left, to lose it by his country 
Were to wall... Co. III. 1, 301—303. 


Ilaugh’d him out of patience; and that night 
I laugh’d him into patience. A.a.C. ID. 5, 19 u. 20, 
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In folgenden Fällen findet sich eine Gegenüberstellung 
von „reich“ und „arm*, „vornehm® und „gering“. 
. repeal daily any wholesome act established 
against the rich, and provide more piercing 
statutes daily, to chain up and restrain the 
poor. Co. L 1, 4—87. 
When beggars die, there are no comets seen; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes. J. C. I. 2, 30 u. 31 


Die Begriffe des Emporkommens und Fallens, des 
Starkseins und Schwachseins sind in folgenden Antithesen 
einander gegenüber gestellt: 


They presume to know... 
Who thrives and who declines. Co.I 1,1% u. 97. 
Making parties strong 
And feebling such as stand not in their liking. 
Co. I. 1, 198 u. 99. 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws. J. C. I 107 u. 108. 
The enemy increaseth every day; 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
J. C. IV. 3, 216 u. 17. 
strong Enobarbus 
Is weaker than the wine. A.a.C. 1. 7, 128 u. 29. 


Vier Mal finden sich in den Römerdramen Antithesen 
von Krieg und Frieden: 


Honour and policy, like unsever’d friends, 

T’ the war do grow together: grant that, and tell me, 
In peace what each of them by the other lose, 

That they combine not there? Co. IH. 2, 42-4. 


Throng our large temples with the shows of peace, 

And not our streets with war! Co. III. 3, 36 u. 37. 
Not moving 

From the casque to the cushion, but commanding peace 

Even with the same austerity and garb 


As he controll’d the war, Co. IV. 7, 42—45, 
Though I cannot make true wars, 
T’ll frame convenient peace. Co. V. 3, 190 u. 91. 


Ferner sind in Shakespeare’s Römerdramen gegenüber 
gestellt: 
4 
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Freund und Feind, Liebe und Hass: 


So that, if they love they known not why, they 
hate upon no better a ground. Co. II. 2, 11—13. 
.- . Would think upon you for your voices, and 
Translate his malice towards you into love. 
Co. II. 3, 196 u. 97. 
A thousand welcomes! 
And more a friend than ever an enemy. 
Co. IV. 5, 152. 
Caesar doth bear me hard; but heloves Brutus. 
J. C. I. 2, 317. 
The enemies of Caesar shall say this; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 
J C. III. 1, 212 u. 13. 
That which is the strength of their amity shall 
prove the immediate author of their variance. 
A. a. C. II. 6, 136—38. 
Mann und Weib: 


When he might act the woman in the scene, | 
He proved best man itthe field. Co. II. 2, 100-102. 
But, woe the while! our fathers’ minds are dead, 
And we are govern’d with our mothers’ spirits. 
| J. C. I 3, 82 u. 83. 
I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s might. 
J. C. IL. 4, 8. 


Gutes und Böses, Edles und Unedles: 


Not having the power to do the good it would 
For the ill which doth control’t. 
Co. III. 1, 160 u. 61. 
Must I with base tongue give my noble heart 
A lie that it must bear. Co. III. 2, 100 u. 101. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 
J. C. IH. 2, 80 u. 81. 
Give to a gracious message | 
An host of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves when they be felt. A. a. C. II. 5, 86—88. 
Anfang und Ende: 
The other course 
Will prove too bloody, and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning. Co. III. 1, 328--30. 
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But there to end, 
Where he was to begin. Co. V. 6, 65 u. 66. 
But this same day 
Must end that work the ides of March begun. 
J. C.V. 1,113 u. 114, 
And where I did begin, there shall I end. 
J. C. V. 3, 24. 
Gegenwart und Vergangenheit: 


Scaling his present bearing with the past. 
Co. II. 3, 257. 
You may salve so, 
Not what is dangerous present, but the loss 
Of what is past. Co. IH. 2, 70—72. 
Gesicht uud Rücken: | 
The things that threaten’d me 


Ne’er look’d but on my back; when they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished. 


J.C ID. 2, 10—12. 
Leben und Tod: 
He that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 
J. C. HI. 1, 101 und 102. 
Mark Antony shall not love Caesar dead 
So well as Brutus living. J. C, HI 1, 133 u, 34. 


Wahrheit und Lüge, Gewissheit und Ungewissheit: 


The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heapt 
For truth to o’erpeer. Co. II. 3, 126 —28. 
Howsoever you have been his liar, as you say 
you have, I am one, that telling true under 
him, must say you cannot pass. Co. V. 2, 32—34. 
7 The end of war's uncertain, but this certain, 
That if thou conquer Rome... Co. V. 3, 141 u. 42. 
(Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 19, 126—29). 
Gewinn und Verlust: 
Caesar gets money where 
He loses hearts. 4&.2.CD113u 14. 
And ambition, 
The soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of loss, 
Than gain which darkens him. A.a. C. II. 1, 22—24. 
(Vergl. $ 29. Personification). 
4% 
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Einheit und Mehrheit oder Gesammtheit: 
That’s thousand to one good one. Co. IH. 2, 83. 


He had rather venture all his limbs for honour 
Than one on’s ears to hear it. Co. II. 2, 3 u. 85. 


Their consent of one direct way should be at 
once to all the points o’the compass. 
Co. II. 3, 24-26. 


Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart. 
Co. IV. 4, 13. 
But one of these — 
As he hath spices of them all, not all 
For I dare so far free him — made him fear’d. 
Co. IV. 7, 5—AT. 


+ If I cannot persuade thee 
Rather to show a noble grace to both parts 
Than seek the end of one. Co. V. 3, 120—22. 


Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 19, 103 u. 104. 


Schliesslich mögen hier noch diejenigen Antithesen 
Shakespeare’s Erwähnung finden, die in keine der bisherigen 
Rubriken einzureihen waren, und in denen die verschieden- 
artigsten Begriffe einander gegenüber gestellt erscheinen: 


7 'Tis for the follow ers fortune widens them (gates) 
Not for the fliers. Co. I. 4, 44 u. 45. 
(Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 5, 45 u. 46. 


Who sensibly outdares his senseless sword 
And, when it bows, stands up. Co. I. 4, 52 u. 53. 


In what enormity is Marcius poor in, that you 
two have not in abundance? Co.I1l.1,18u.19. 


But they 
Upon their ancient malice will forget 
With the least cause these new honours. 
Co. II. 1, 243—245. 
You speak o’the people, 
As if you were a god to punish, not 
A man of their infirmity. Co. III. 1, 80—82. 


If hehave power, 
Then vail your ignorance; if none, awake 
Your dangerous lenity. If you are learn’d, 
Be not as common fools; if you are not, 
Let them have cushions by you. Co. III. 1, 96-101, 
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Let deeds express 
What’s like to be their words. Co.II. 1, 132 u. 133. 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench. 


Co. IH. 1, 197. 
And temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redress. Co. DI. 1, 219 u. 220. 


My throat of war be turned, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 


That babies lulls asleep! Co. IIL 2, 112—115. 
And by my body’s action teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness. Co. TI. 2, 122 u. 123. 


We have made peace 
Whith no less honour to the Antiates 
Than shame to the Romans. Co. V. 6, 79—81. 
Till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. 
J. C.I. 1, 64 u. 65. 
OÖ conspiracy, 
Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by 
night, 
When evils are most free? O then by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? J.cC. II. 1, 7-31. 
(Vergl. $ 21. Anrede u. $ 29. Personification.) 
A piece of work that will make sick men 


whole. J. C. DI. 1, 327. 
But are not some whole that we must make 
sick? J. C. OD. 1, 328. 
Thou hast described 
A hot friend cooling. J. C. IV. 2, 18 u. 19. 


For as it is a heart-breaking to see a hand- 
some man loose-wived, so it is a deadly 
sorrow, to behold a foul knave uncuck- 
olded. A.@.C.1 2, 74—16. 
If you find him sad, 

Say Iam danciug; if in mirth, report 


That I am sudden sick. A.2a.C.1.3, 3—5. 
That which combined us was most great, and 

let not 
A leaner action rend us. A.2.C. 1. 2, 18 u. 19. 


Touch you the sourest points with sweetest 
terms, A.2a.C. I. 2, 24. 
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Other women cloy 
The appetites they feed: but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies. A. a. C. II. 2, 241-243. 


Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. 
A.2.C 1.5, 24 u. 25. 


Hadst thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 
Thou wouldst appear most ugly. A.a. C.II. 5, 96 u. 97. 


In praising Antony, I have dispraised Caesar. 
A. a. C.TI. 5, 107. 


Give up yourself merely to chance and hazard 
From firm security. A. a. C. II. 7, 48 u. 49. 


And things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them 
To suffer all alike. A. a. C. III. 13, 32—34 


That he should dream, 
Knowing all measures, the full Caesar will 
Answer his emptiness! A. a. C. II, 13, 34— 36. 


Patience is sottish and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad. A. a. C. IV. 15, 79 u. 80. 


817. 
Die Klimax. 


Während die Antithese zwei dem Sinne nach im Gegen- 
satz stehende Wörter im Satze einander gegenüberstellt, 
werden in der Klimax die einzelnen Begriffe so nebenein- 
ander geordnet, dass eine Steigerung vom Kleineren zum 
Grösseren bemerkbar ist. Die Klimax ist ein sehr wirksames 
Mittel, in lebhafter Darstellung den raschen Fortschritt der 
Handlung zu ‚veranschaulichen. Besonders in Verbindung 
mit dem Asyndeton ist sie geeignet, der Schilderung 
Lebendigkeit und. Reiz zu verleihen. 

Shakespeare macht in den Römerdramen von der 
Klimax einen nicht gerade häufigen Gebrauch. In den 
meisten Fällen stehen bei ihm nur 2 Begriffe in steigender 
Anordnung, seltener 3. 

1) 2 Begriffe bilden eine Klimax in folgenden Fällen: 
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To eject him hence 

Were but one danger, and to keep him here 

Our certain death. Co. DI. 1, 288-290. 
This Volumnia 

Is worth of consuls, senators, patrieians 

A city full; of tribunes, such as you 


A sea and land full. Co. V. 4, 55—58, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
J. C. III. 2, 150. 


Upon his son; who, high in name and power, 

Higher than both in blood and life, stands up 

For the main soldier. A. a. C. I. 2, 196—198. 
I must be laugh’d at 

If, or for nothing or a little, I 

Should say myself offended and with you 

Chiefly i’ the world; more laugh’d at that I 


should 
Once name you derogately, when to souud your name 
It not concern’d me. A. a. C. II. 2, 30—35. 


2) Im nur drei Fällen stehen drei Begriffe in steigender 
Anordnung: 


Let them pull all about mine ears, present me 
Death on the wheel or at wild horses’ heels, 
| Or pile ten hills on the Trapejan rock, 
| That the precipitation might down stretch 
| Below the beam of sight. Co. III. 2, 1-5. 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths, 
(er In they hand clutch’d as many millions, in 
"| Thy lying tongue both numbers. 
. Co. HI. 3, 70—172. 
I charm you, by my once-commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 
Why you are heavy. J. C. I. 1, 271—275. 


Nur in wenigen der aufgeführten Beispiele tritt die 
Klimax stark hervor, und in noch weniger Fällen ist sie 
von einer grossen poetischen Wirkung. 


Ein Beispiel von Antiklimax ist mir in den Römer- 
dramen nicht aufgefallen. 
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8 18. 
Das Asyndeton. 


Mit der Klimax ist, wie schon oben erwähnt, oft das 
Asyndeton verbunden. Diese Figur besteht in der Weg- 
lassung des Bindewortes zwischen zwei Satztheilen oder 
Sätzen. Wie die Klimax, so verleiht auch das Asyndeton 
der Darstellung eine grössere Beweglichkeit und Lebendigkeit. 


1. Das Asyndeton von Sätzen ist in den Römerdramen 
eine Seltenheit; es findet sich nur dreimal: 
When corn was given them gratis, you repined, 
Scandal’d the suppliants for the people, call’d them 
Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. 
Co. III. 1, 43—45. 
Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 
J. C. I. 1, 58—60. 
Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends, 
Tell them your feats. A.2.C. IV.88u9. 


2. Weit häufiger ist die asyndetische Zusammenstellung 
von einzelnen Satzgliedern. 


Gern bedient Shakespeare sich dieser Figur in Auf- 
forderungen und Befehlen: 
Brutus thou sleep’st; awake, and see thyself, 
Shall Rome — Speak; strike, redress, 
J. C. II. 1, 46 u. 47. 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets! 
J.C Io. 1, 79. 
...bid him 
Report the feature of Octavia, her years, 
Her inclination, let him not leave out 
The colour of her hair. A. a. C. II. 5, 111—114. 
Auch in Ausrufen findet sich wiederholt das Asyndeton: 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure?  J.C. DI 1, 149 u. 50. 
Fie, wrangling queen! 
Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep. A. 2.C.1I. 1, 48-50, 
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Ho! hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets 


cannot 
Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number, ho!, 
His love to Antony. A. a. C. III 2, 16—18. 
Experience, manhood, honour, ne’er before 
Did violate so itself. A. a. C. II. 10, 23 u. 24. 


Ferner in Aussprüchen von Lob und Tadel: 

Cushions, leaden spoons, 

Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 

.... these slaves pack up. Co. I. 5, 6—9. 

Then you should discover a brace of unmeriting, 
proud, violent, testy magistrates. 

Co. II. 1, 46 u. 47. 

Cajus Marcius was 

A worthy officer i’the war; but insolent, 

O’ercome with pride, ambitious past all thinking, 

Self-loving. Co. IV. 6, 29—32. 


This Volumnia 
Is worth of consuls, senators, patricians 
A city full. Co. V. 4, 55—57. 


Those his goodly eyes 
That o’er the files and musters of the war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 
The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front. A. a. C.I 1, 2—$6. 


Weitere asyndetische Zusammenstellungen kommen an 


folgenden Stellen vor: 
Where the other instruments 
Did see and hear, devise, instruct; walk, feel. 
Co. I. 1, 104 u. 105. 
Stalls, bulks, windows 
Are smother’d up. Co. DH. 1, 226 u. 27. 
Not that our heads are some brown, some black, 
some auburn, some bald, but that... 
Co. II. 3, 20 u. 21. 
They would fly east, west, north, south. 
Co. II. 3, 23 u. 24. 
The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition. 
Co. III. 1, 70. 
Where gentry, title, wisdom. 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance. Co. TI. 1, 144—46. 
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I am in this 
Your wife, your son, these senators, the nobles. 
Co. III. 2, 64 u. 65. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargie, mulled, deaf, 
sleepy, insensible. 
Co. IV. 5, 238-—40. 
The throng that follows Caesar at the heels, 
Of senators, of praetors, common suitors, 
Will crowd a feeble man almost to death. 
J. C. II. 4, 34—36. 
It is a creature that I teach to fight, 
To wind, to stop, to run directly on. 
J. C. TV. 1, 31 u. 32. 
If beauty, wisdom, modesty can settle 
The heart of Antony... A. a. C. II. 2, 246 u. 47, 


Thy demon, that’s thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable. 
A. a. C. IL 3, 19 u. 20. 
Unto her 
He gave the stablishment of Egypt; made her 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus. Lydia, 
Absolute queen. A. a. C. IH. 6, 8—11. 
Your presence needs must puzzle Antony; 
Take from his heart, take from his brains, from’s time, 
What should not then be spared. 
A. a C. IH. 7, 11—18. 
Your mariners are muleters, reapers, people 
Ingross’d by swift impress. A.a. C. III. 7, 36 u. 37. 
His coin, ships, legions 
May be a coward’s. A. a. C. II. 13, 22 u. 23. 
I will be treble- sinew’d, hearted, breathed. 
A. a. C. II. 13, 178. 
If knives, drugs, serpents have 
Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe. 
| A. a. C. IV. 15, 25 u. 26. 


8 19. 
Das Polysyndeton 


Das Gegentheil des Asyndetons ist das Polysyndeton. 
Dasselbe verknüpft in einer längeren Reihe von Vorstellungen 
jede mit der ihr vorangehenden, und dadurch wird die Ein- 
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bildung, die vorwärts strebt, fort und fort auf dem gleichen 
Punkte festgehalten, gezwungen, sich an dem Ganzen der 
Reihe wirklich auch als an einem Ganzen recht« satt zu 
schauen. (Vergl. Wackernagel a. a. O. S. 413). 


In Shakespeare’s Römerdramen erscheint das Poly- 
syndeton weit seltener, als das Asyndeton, und zwar 
ist zu beobachten, dass der Dichter die Figur nie zwischen 
ganzen, selbständig neben einander stehenden Sätzen, sondern 
pur zwischen einzelnen Satzgliedern in Anwendung bringt. 


I. Gewöhnlich sind in den Römerdramen beim Polysyn- 
deton die Satztheile durch wiederholtes „and“ verbun- 
den, z. B.: 


No, Caesar hath it not, but yuandI and honest 
Casca, we have the falling sickness. 
J. C. I. 1, 257 u. 258. 
And I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage and foam. 
J. C. 13, 6—7. 
You look pale and gaze 
And put on fear and cast yourself in wonder. 
J. C. I. 3, 59 u. 60. 
Him and his worth and our great need of him 
You have right well conceited. J. C.I. 3, 161 u. 162. 


Swear priests and cowards and men cautelous, 
Old feeble carrions aud such suffering souls 


That welcome wrongs. J. C. II. 1, 129—131. 
If thou dost pray and bend and fawn for him. 
J. C. III. 1, 45. 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 
J, C II. 2, 1%. 
He must be taught and train’d and bid go 
forth. J. C. IV. 1, 35. 


2. In nur drei Fällen verbindet „nor“ die einzelnen Satz- 
glieder: 


Nor sleep, nor sanctuary, 
Being nacked, sick, nor fane, nor Capitol, 
The prayers of priests nor times of sacrifice, 
Embarquements of all fury, shall lift up... 
Co. I. 10, 19—22. 
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Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 
. J. C. I. 3, 93— 9. 
For I have neither wit. nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood. J. C. III. 2, 225—227. 
Mit einer Ausnahme, welche Co. betrifft, treten also 
alle Beispiele in J. C. auf. In A. a. C. habe ich keinen 


Fall von Polysyndeton gefunden. 
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Viertes Kapitel. 


Die Formen der Rede”) 


8 20. 
Der Ausruf. 


Unter Ausruf verstehe ich jeden prädicatlosen Gedan- 
ken-, bzw. Gefühlsausdruck in einzelnen Worten, bzw. in 
einem Worte. Der Ausruf darf wohl begrifflich, darf aber 
nie grammatisch im Satz sein. Die kürzeste Form des 
Ausrufes ist die Interjection. Natürlich musste der Dichter 
bei der Lebendigkeit des Dialogs und der dramatischen 
Bewegtheit seiner Stücke voın Ausruf oft Gebrauch machen. 


Die in den Römerdramen am häufigsten vorkommenden 
Interjectionen sind: O! ho! ha! alas! alack! ah!, seltener 
sind die folgenden: Fie! Co. I. 3, 84; Co. IIL. 1, 96; Co. 
IV. 2, 54; A.2.C.1.1,48 u. A. «.C. IL 11, 31. — 
Hoo! Co. U. 1, 116; Co. III. 3, 137. — Lo! Co. IIl. 3, 48; 
A.a.C.1. 2, 80. — Tut! J. C. V. 1,7. — Hush! A, a. 
C.1 2, 21;A.a.C. I. 2, 83. — Woe! A.a.C. IV. 14, 107. 


Gern lässt Shakespeare seine Personen den Himmel 
und die Götter anrufen; O Jupiter! Co. I. 3, 41. — Mars! 
Co. I. 4, 10. — O Juno! A. a. C. II. 11, 28. — O Isis! 
A.a. C. UI. 3,.18. — Ye Roman gods! Co. 1. 6, 6. — 
O gods! Co. I. 6, 22. — O the gods! Co. IV. 1, 37. —' 
You gods! Co. V. 3, 48. — Ye gods! Co. V. 2, 128; J. C. 
1.3, 91 u. 925 J. C. Il. 1, 302; J. C. IV. 3, 41. — O ye 


*) Unter der Bezeichnung „Formen der Rede“ werden hier zu- 
sammengefasst: der Ausruf, die Anredeformeln, die Grüsse, die Schwur- 
und Betheuerungsformeln, die Flüche und Schmähworte, die Wunsch- 
und Segensformeln, die rhetorische Frage und die abgebrochene Rede. 
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immortal gods! J. C. IV. 3, 157. — Gods and goddesses! 
A. a. C. III. 10, 4. — The gods! A. a. C.V.2, 171. — 
OÖ heavens! Co. IV. 1, 12. — O blessed heavens! Co. IV. 2,20. 

(Oft legt der Dichter seinen Personen längere Sätze 
als Ausrufe in den Mund. Doch halte ich es für unnöthig 
hierfür Citate beizubringen, da man in den Ausrufsätzen 
Weniges finden würde, was der Sprache des Dichters eigen- 
thümlıich ist.) 

8 21. 
Die Anredeformeln. 


Da in den Dramen Shakespeare’s alle Stände vom 
König bis zum Bettler, alle Altersklassen vom Kinde bis 
zum hochbetagten Greise handelnd auftreten, so herrscht in 
der Weise, wie die einzelnen Personen je nach ihrem Range 
und ihrer Stellung einander anreden, die grösste Mannig- 
faltigkeit. Anders nennt der Herr seinen Diener, anders 
der Diener seinen Herrn, anders der Vornehme den Gerin- 
gen, anders der Freund den Freund, anders der Verwandte 
den Verwandten. 


Anreden unter verwandten Personen. 


Hier ist zu betrachten, wie sich anreden: 
A. Ehegatten unter einander und zwar: 
a. der Gatte die Gattin, 

1) Mit ihrem Namen, z. B.: Caesar zu Calpurnia: 
Calpurnia J. C. L 2, 1 und J. C. II 2. 105. — 
Brutus zu Portia: Portia J. C. II. 1, 234; good 
Portia J. C. II. 1, 260; gentle Portia J. C. II. 1, 278 
und J. C. II. 1, 304. 

2) wife, z. B.: Coriolanus zu Virgilia: wife. Co. V. 
3, 199; my wife Co. IV. 1, 20; my sweet wife Co. 
IV. 1, 48. 

3) woman, z. B.: Coriolanus zu Virgilia: woman. Co. 
IV. 1, 12. 

4) dear, z. B.: Coriolanus to Virgilia; dear Co. V. 
3, 47; my dear Co. II. 1, 194. 
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b. die Gattin den Gatten: 

1) Mit seinem Namen, z. B.: Portia zu Brutus: Prutus. 
J.C. IL 1, 237; J.C. IL 1, 25uwJC1.1, 
280. my Brutus. J. C. 11. 1, 267. — Calpurnia zu 
Caesar: Caesar J. C. II. 2, 8; J. C. II. 2, 13 und 
J. C. U. 2, 25. 

2) my lord, z. B.: Virgilia zu Coriolanus: my lord. 
Co. V. 3, 37. — Calpurnia to Caesar: my lord. 
d. C. IL. 2, 48. — Portia zu Brutus: Brutus, my 
lord J. C. II. 1, 233; dear my lord. J. C. II, 1, 255. 

B. Eltern ihre Kinder: 

1) Mit ihrem Namen, z. B.: Volumnia zu Coriolanus: 
my gentle Marcius, worthy Cajus. J. C. II. 1, 188 
und 189. 

2) sir, z. B.: Volumnia zu Coriolanus: sir. Co. III. 2, 16. 

3) son, z. B.: Volumnia zu Coriolanus, my son Co. 
III. 2, 72; sweet son Co. III. 2, 107; my first son. 
Co. IV. 1, 33. great son Co. V. 3, 140. 

bezugsweise : 
daughter, z. B.: Volumnia zu Virgilia: daughter. 
Co. V. 3, 155. 
C. Kinder die Eltern (in den Römerdramen nur die 
Mutter): 

1) mother, z. B.: Coriolanus zu Volumnia: mother Co. 
V. 3, 181; my mother Co. V. 3, 184; my dearest 
mother Co. IV. 1, 48; good mother Co. Il. 1, 218. 

2) madam, z. B.: Virgilia zu Volumnia: madam Co. 1. 
3, 20. 

3. lady, z B.: Virgilia zu Volumnia: good sweet lady. 
Co. 1. 3, 119. 

D. Geschwister unter einander: 

1) Mit ihrem Namen, z. B.: Caesar zu Octavia: Octa- 
via A. a. C. III. 2, 46. 

2) sir, z. B.: Octavia zu Caesar: sir A. a. C, III 2, 
45 und A. a. C. III. 6, 96. 
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3) my lord, z. B.: Octavia zu Caesar: my lord. A.a. 


C. II. 6, 62 u. A. a. C. III. 6, 64. 


4) brother, z. B.: Octavia zu Caesar: my noble brother. 


A. a. C. II. 2, 42; 

bezugsweise: . 
sister, z. B.: Caesar zu Octavia: sister. A. a. C. 
Il. 2, 25 u. dearest sister. A. a. C. Ill. 2, 39. 


Anreden unter nicht verwandten Personen. 


A. Vornehme unter einander nennen sich: 
a. Wenn sie auf vertrautem Fusse mit einander stehen: 


1) Mit ihrem Namen, z. B.: Coriolanus zu Menenius: 
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Menenius. Co. II. 1, 209. — Menenius zu Coriola- 


_nus: Coriolanus. Co. II. 2, 136. — Cassius zu Bru- 
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tus: Brutus. J. C. I. 2, 32. — Brutus zu Cassius: 
Cassius. J. C. I. 2, 36. — Cinna zu Casca: Casca. 
J. C. II. 1, 30. — Brutus zu Caesar: Caesar. J.C. 
II. 2, 114. — Agrippa zu Enobarbus: good Eno- 
barbus. A.a. C. Il. 7, 177. — Caesar zu Antonius; 
good Antony. A. a. C. II. 7, 133. 

sir, z. B.: Menenius zu Coriolanus: sir. Co. II. 3, 
54 u. Co. III. 1, 191. — Enobarbus zu Agrippa: 
si. A. a, C. II. 2, 256. — Antonius zu Lepidus: 
sir. A. a. C. II. 2, 23. 


3) friend, z. B: Brutus zu Cassius: my noble friend. 


J. C. I. 2, 171. — Cassius zu Cinna, Decius etec.: 
friends J. C. II. 1, 218. — Caesar zu Tribonius, 
Brutus, Cinna etc.: good friends. J. C. II. 2, 126. 
— Lepidus zu Caesar und Antony: noble friends. 
A. a. C. II. 2, 17. — Enobarbus zu Agrippa: my 
honourable friend. A. a. C. II. 1, 176. 


4) brother, z. B.: Cassius zu Brutus: most noble 


brother. J. C. IV. 2, 37. — Caesar zu Pompejus: 
good brother. A. a. C. II. 7, 125. 


5) son, z. B.: der alte Menenius zu Coriolanus: my 


son. Co V. 2. 76. 
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6) man, z. B.: Enobarbus zu Eros: man. A. a. C. 
II. 5. 3. 

b. Wenn sie nicht auf vertrautem Fusse stehen: 

1) Mit dem Namen, z. B.: Comminius zu Marcius: 
noble Marecius. Co. I. 1, 251. — Marcius zu Titus 
Lartius: brave Titus. Co. I. 4, 25. — Volumnia zu 
Menenius: worthy Menenius. Co. II, 1, 113.— Bru- 
tus zu Cajus Ligarius: brave Cajus. J. C. II. 1, 314. 
— Lepidus zu Enobarbus: good Enobarbus. A.a. 0. 
34I. 2, 1. — Proculejus zu Cleopatra: A. a. C. V. 
2, 42. 

2) sir, z. B.: Marcius zu Comminius: sir. Co. I. 1, 242, 
— Titus Lartius zu Marcius: worthy sir. Co. I. 5, 
15. — Comminius zu Coriolanus: sir. Co. II. 1, 186. 
— Aufidius zu Coriolanus: most absolute sir. Co. 
IV. 5, 142..— Coriolanus zu Aufidius: good sir. 
Co.. V. 3, 196. — Cleopatra zu Proculejus: sir. A. 
a. C. V. 2, 49. 

3) my lord, z. B.: Titus Lartius zu Comminius: my 
lord. Co. I. 9. 78. — Titus Lartius zu Coriolanus: 
my lord. Co. III. 1,2. — Aufidius zu Lords: worthy 
lords. Co. V. 6, 62. — Coriolanus zu seinen Standes- 
genossen: my grave lords. Co. V. 6, 106. — Cleo- 
patra zu Caesar: my good lord. A.a.C. V. 2, 136. 

4) master, z. B.: Aufidius zu den Patriciern: my noble 
masters. Co. V. 6, 133. — Patricier zu Patriciern: 
masters. Co. V. 6, 135. — Eros zu Antonius: my 
dear master. A. a. O. IV. 14, 89, 

5) man, z. B.: Brutus zu Octavius: young man. J. C. 
V. 1,60. — Antonius zu Enobarbus: man. A. a. C. 
IV. 14, 92. 

6) lady, z. B.: Volumnia zu Valeria: lady. Co. 1. 3, 
116. — Valeria zu Volumnia und Virgilia: my la- 
dies. Co. I. 3, 51. — Menenius zu Volumnia, Vir- 
gila und Valeria: my as fair as noble ladies. Co. 
II. 1, 107. — Enobarbus zu Cleopatra: lady. A. a. 

7) 
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C. 1. 2, 84. — Antony zu Octavia: dear lady. A. 
a. C. II. 3, 7. — Agrippa zu Octavia: lady. A. a. 
C. III. 6, 9. 

7) madam, z. B.: Volumnia zu Valeria: sweet madam. 
Co. I. 3, 52. — Virgilia zu Valeria: good madam. 
Co. I. 3, 58 u. 59. — Virgilia zu Valeria: madam. 
Co. I. 3, 74. — Enobarbus zu (Cleopatra: madam. 
A.8. 0.1.2, 88. — Mecaenas zu Octavia: dear ma- 
dam. A. a. C. Ill. 6, 91. — Eros zu Cleopatra: 
gentle madam. A. a. C. Ill. 11, 25. \ 

8. queen wird Cleopatra angeredet, z. B. von Dola- 
bella: good queen. A. a. C. V. 2, 206. — Caesar 
zu Cleopatra: good queen. A. a. C. V. 2, 158. 

- Ueber die Anrede Egypt für Cleopatra ver- 
gleiche $ 30, Metonymie. 
B. Der Vornehme nennt den Niedrigstehenden: 

1. Mit seinem Namen, z. B. Brutus zu Lucius: Lucius. 
d. C. U. 1, 1. — Portia zu Lucius: Lucius. J. C. 
II. 4, 44. — Brutus zu Strato: good Strato. J. C. 
V. 5, 50. — Cleopatra zu Charmian: Charmian. 
A. a.C.1. 3, 71. — Cleopatra zu Mardian: eunuch 
Mardian. A. a.0. 1.5, 8. 

2) sir, z. B.: Menenius zu den Bürgern: sir. Co. 1. 1, 
111. — Comminius zu den Soldaten: sirs. Co. I. 6, 
3. — Brutus zu Varro und Claudius; sirs. J. C. IV. 
3, 246. — Cleopatra zu Alexas: sir. A. a. ©. I. 
3, 2. 

3) master, z. B.: Menenius zu den Bürgern: masters. 
Co. 1. 1, 64. —- Sicinius zu den Bürgern: my masters. 
Co. II. 3, 163. — Siecinius zu dem Volk: masters. 
Co. III. 1, 331. — Antony zu den Bürgern: masters. 
J. C. II. 2, 126. 

4) friend, z. B.: Menenius zu den Bürgern: friends. — 
Co. I. 1, 67. — Comminius zu den Soldaten: my 
friends. Co. I. 6, 1. — Menenius zu den Schild- 
wachen: my good friends. Co. V. 2,8. — Brutus zu 
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den Bürgern: friends. J. C. IH. 2, 2. — Antony zu 
einem Soldaten: friend. J. C. V. 4, 26. — Cleopatra 
zu einem Boten: friend. A. a. C. II. 5, 53. 

5) fellow, z. B.: Marcius zu den Soldaten: my fellows. 
Co. I. 4, 27. — Comminius zu einem Soldaten: my 
fellow. Co. I. 6, 85. — Menenius zu einer Wache: 
fellow. Co. V, 2, 13. — Portia zu dem Wahrsager: 
fellow. J. C. II. 4, 21. — Antony zu einem Diener: 
fellow. J. C. III. 2, 266. | 

6) sirrah, z. B.: Menenius zu einer Wache: sirrah. 
Co. V. 2, 55. — Publius zu Artemidorus: sirrah. J. 
C. IIL1, 10. — Brutus zu dem Dichter: sirrah. Co. 
IV. 3, 134. — Brutus zu Claudius: sirrah Claudius. 
d. C. IV. 3, 300. — Cleopatra zu einem Boten; 
sirrah. A. a. C. II. 5, 32. | 

Auch weibliche Personen werden mit „sirrah“ an- 
geredet, z. B.: Cleopatra zu Iras: sirrah Iras. 
A. a. C. V. 2, 229. 

7) boy, z. B.: Brutus zu Lucius: boy. J. C. IL. 1, 40 
u. J.C. I. 1, 229. — Portia zu Lucius: good boy. 
J. C. IV. 3, 255. 

8) companion, z. B.: Menenius zu einer Wache: you 

. companion. Co. V. 2, 65. — Brutus zu dem Dich- 
ter: companion. J. C. IV. 3, 138. 

9) knave, z. B.: Brutus zu Lucius: gentle knave. 
J. C. IV, 3, 269. | 
10) woman, z. B.: Cleopatra zu Charmian, Iras eic.: 
my women: A. a, C. II. 13, 38 u. A.a. CO, IV. 
13, 1.; women. A. a. C. IV. 15, 82 u, A. a. C. IV. 

15, 84. 

11) girl, Cleopatra zu Charmian, Iras etc.: my noble 

girls. A.a. C. IV. 15, 84; girls. A. a. C. V. 2, 191. 
C. Die Niedrigstehenden nennen sich unter einander: 

1) Mit ihrem Namen, z. B.: Charmian zu Alexas: 
Alexas. A. a. ©. I. 2, 65. — Charmian zu Iras: 
Iras. A. a, C. IV. 15, 71. 

5* 
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2) sir, z. B.: Bürger zu Bürger: sir Co. II. 3, 3. — 
Römer zu Volsker: sir Co. IV. 3, 1. — Diener zu 
Diener: sir. Co, IV. 5, 163 u. 219. — Soldat zu 
Soldat: sir. A. a. CO. IV. 3, 6. 

3) master, z. B.: Bürger zu Bürger: masters, Co. 
IV. 6, 155. J. C. III. 2, 115. — Soldat zu Soldaten: 
masters. A. a. CO. IV. 3, 19. 

4) man, z.B.: Diener zu Diener: man. A.a. C.Il. 7,1. 

5) brother, z. B.: Soldat zu Soldat: brother. A. a.C, 
IV. 3,1. i 

D. Der Niedrigstehende nennt den Vornehmen: 

1) Mit dem Namen, z. B.: Wahrsager zu Caesar: 
Caesar. J. C. I. 2, 12. — Artemidorus zu Caesar: 
Caesar. J. C. III. 1, 7. — Diener zu Brutus: Brutus. 
J. C. IH. 1, 123. — Soldat zu Enobarbus: Enobar- 
bus. A. a. C. IV. 6, 20. — Charmian zu Oleopatra: 
Cleopatra. A. a. C. V. 2, 38. 

2) sir; z. B.: Bürger zu Coriolanus: sir. Co. I. 1, 66. — 

Soldat zu Lartius: sir. Co. Il. 4, 61. — Bote zu 

Comminius: sir. Co. I. 6, 20. — Bürger zu Corio- 

lanus: worthy sir. Co. II. 3, 85. — Verschwörer 

zu Aufidius: most noble sir. Co. V. 6, 12. — Lucius 
zu Brutus: sir. J. C. 1, 35. — Krieger zu Enobar- 

bus: sir. A. a. C. IV. 9, 28. 

my lord, z. B.: Bote zu Comminius: my lord. Co.1I. 

6, 15. — Verschwörer zu Aufidius: my lord. Co.V. 

6, 41. — Lucius zu Brutus: my lord. J.C. Il. 1, 6. 

— Aufwärter zu Antonius: my good lord. A. a. C. 

I. 1, 18. — Bote zu Antonius: my lord. A. a. C. 

III. 7, 55. 

4) madam, z. B.: Edeldame zu Volumnia: madam. 
Co. I. 3, 29. — Lucius zu Portia: madam, J. C. 
II. 4, 3. — Charmian zu Cleopatra: madam. A.a.C. 
1. 2, 85. — Mardian zu Cleopatra: gracious madam. 
A.2a.0.1.5, 13. 
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Ferner wird Cleopatra von ihren Untergebenen ange- 
redet mit: 


5) lady, z. B.: Charmian zu Cleopatra: lady. A. a. C. 
IV. 15, 68. — Iras zu Cleopatra: good lady. A.a.C. 
V. 2, 19. 


6) queen, z B.: Charmian zu Cleopatra: my dearest 
queen. A. a. C. 1 3, 17. — Alexas zu Cleopatra: 
dear queen. A. a. C. I. 5, 39. 

7) highness, z. B: Mardian zu Cleopatra: your high- 
ness, A. a. 0. 1.5, 8. — Charmian zu Cleopatra: 
good your highness. A. a. C. I. 5, 106. 


8) majesty. Alexas zu Cleopatra: good majesty. A.a.C. 
III. 3, 2. — Bote zu Cleopatra; most gracious ma- 
jesty. A. a. C. 11.3, 7. 


Häufig finden sich in den Römerdramen Shakespeare’s 
Anreden, und zwar in der Gestalt einer Frage oder eines 
Ausrufes, an nicht anwesende Personen oder Dinge, besonders 
an personificirte Abstrakta. 


Die bei einem Gelage versammelten Triumvirn und 
römischen Feldherrn wenden sich im Gesange an den Gott 
des Weines mit dem Liede: 


Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne! 
In thy fats our cares be drown’d, 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d: 
Cup us, till the world go round! ° 
A. 8, C. II. 7, 120—24. 


Brutus spricht zu den Schicksalsgöttinnen: 
Fates, we will know your pleasures. 
J. C. II. 1, 98. 
Cleopatra preist Antonius’ Pferd glücklich; 


OÖ happy horse, to bear the weight of Antony! 

Do bravely, horse! For wot’st thou whom thou 
movest ? 

The demi- Atlas of the earth, the arm 

And burgonet of men. A.2.0C.15, 2i—24. 
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Brutus gelobt der Stadt Rom, sie von der Herrschaft 
Caesar’s zu befreien: 
O Rome, I make thee promise: 
If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus! 
J. C. DI. 1, 56-58. 
Enobarbus ruft den Mond und die Nacht als Zeugen an: 
O, bear me witness, night. A. a. C. IV. 9, 5. 
Be witness to me, o thou blessed moon! A.a.C.IV. 9, 7. 
Oft sind die Anreden an Abstrakta gerichtet und be- 
rühren sich dann eng mit der Personification. (Vergl. $ 29. 
Personification.) 
An die Verschwörung: 
Brutus: OÖ conspiracy, 
Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by night? etc. 
J. C. IL 1, 77-8. 
An die Standhaftigkeit: 
Portia: O constancy be strong upon my side 
Set a huge mountain ’tween my heart and tongue. 


J.C. IL. 46 u 7. 

An die Urtheilskraft: 

Brutus: O jugement! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason. J C.III.2,109u 110. 
An das Unheil: 

Antony: Mischief, thou art afoot. 

Take thou what course thou wilt. J.C. III 2, 265 u. 66. 
An den Schlaf: 

Brutus: O murderous slumber, 

Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 

That plays thee music? J. C. IV. 3, 267—69. 
An den Irrthum: 

Messala: O hateful error, melancholy’s child, 

Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 

The things that are not? O error, soon conceived, 

Thou never comest unto a happy birth 

But kill’st the mother that engender’d thee! 


J. CV. 3, 67—11. 
An den Tod: 
Cleopatra: Where art thou death? 
Come hither, come, come! come, come and take a queen 
Worth many babes and beggars. A. a C. V. 2, 46—48, 
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und: 
Cleopatra: Now boast thee death, in thy possession lies 
A lass unparallel’d. A. a. C. V. 2, 318 u. 19. 


8 22. 
Die Grüsse, 


Die in Shakespeare’s Römerdramen vorkommenden 
Grüsse sind: | 

A. Solche, welche sich auf bestimmte Tageszeiten be- 
ziehen, wie: 

1) good morrow, z. B.: J. C. II. 1, 87; J. C. IL 2, 
109; A. a. C. IV. 4, 24; A. a. C. IV. 4, 25. Zu- 
weilen ist dem Grusse die Präposition „to* mit dem 
persönlichen Pronomen der 2. Person angefügt, z. 
B.: Brutus zu Cassius, Decius, Cinna etc.: good 
morrow to you every one. J. C. II. 1, 228. — 
Wahrsager zu Portia: good morrow to you. J. C. 
Il. 4, 33. 

2) good day, findet sich nur einmal, nämlich in der 
Verbindung: My ladies both good day to you. (Va- 
leria zu Virgilia und Volumnia.) Co. 1. 3, 51. 

3) god-den, was Delius = good even setzt, findet 
sich nur in Co. und zwar dort dreimal, nämlich: Sici- 
nius zu den Bürgern: god-den. Co. IV. 6, 20. — Brutus 
zu den Bürgern: god-den to you all. Co. IV, 6, 21. — 
Menenius zu Brutus und Siecinius? god-den to your 
worships. Co. II. 1, 103 u. 104. 

4) goodeven. Cicero zu Casca: good even. J.C.1.3, 1. 

5) good night, z. B.: J. C. IV. 3, 229; J. C. IV. 3, 
232; A. a. C. Il. 3,4; A.2.C. 11.3, 8; A.2..C. 
IV. 3, 1. Mit Zusätzen: Krieger zu Krieger: good 
night to you. A. a. C. IV. 3, 5, und Brutus zu Cas- 
sius? good night and good repose. J. C. IV. 3, 233. 

B. Grüsse, die sich auf keine bestimmte Tageszeit 
beziehen, und zwar: 
a. solche, die man an eine ankommende Person richtet: 
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1. Welcome, z. B.: der Herold zu Coriolanus: Wel- 
come to Rome. Co. II. 1, 183. — Volumnia zu 
Coriolanus: Welcome home. Co. II. 1,198. — Mene- 
nius zu Coriolanus: A hundred thousand welcomes, 
Co. II. 1, 200. — Brutus zu Antonius: welcome. J. ©. 
II. 1, 147. — Mecaenas zu Enobarbus; Welcome 
from Egypt. A. a. C. IV. 15, 38. | 

2) Hail: Tribunen zu Menenius; Hail. Co. IV. 6, 12. 
— Menenius zu den Tribunen: Hail to you both. Co. IV. 
6, 12. — Artemidorus zu Caesar: Hail. J. C. II. 
1, 3. — Alexas zu Cleopatra: Hail. A.a. C. 1.5, 34. 

b. Grüsse an eine scheidende Person: 

1) Farewell, z. B.: Senator zu Aufidius: Farewell. 
Co. I. 2, 37. — Marcius zu Lartius: Farewell. Co. 
I. 5, 25. — Cassius zu Cicero: Farewell. J. C. I. 
3, 40. — Lepidus zu Agrippa: Farewell. A. a. C. 
I. 4, 5. — Eros zu Antonius: Farewell. A. a. C. IV. 
14, 23. Ferner mit dem. Pronomen der 2. Person: 
Marcius zu Lartius: Fare you well. Co. I. 5, 18. — 
Brutus zu Volumnius ete.: Fare you well. J. C. V. 
5, 39. — Coriolanus zu allen Anwesenden: Fare ye 
well. Co. IV. 1, 44. — Antony zu Messenger: Fare 
thee well A. a. C. I. 2, 115. 

2) Adieu, z. B.: Coriolanus zu Cominius: Adieu. Co. 
IV. 1,20. — Caesar zu Antony: Adieu. A. a. 0. 
III. 2, 64. — Dolabella zu Mieopaue: Adieu. A. a. 
C. V. 2. 206. 

8 23. 
Die Schwur- und Betheuerungsformeln. 

Die Schwur- und Betheuerungsformeln sind in den 
Römerdramen sehr häufig und mannigfaltig. 

Gern lässt Shakespeare seine Personen eine Aussage 
durch Anrufung der Götter bekräftigen und zwar entweder: 

1) aller Götter, z. B: 

The gods know. Co. I. 1, 20. — By the good gods. 

Co. IV. 1, 56. — By all the gods that Romans bow before. 
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J. C. II. 1, 320. — By the gods. J. C. IV. 3, 14 u. J. C. 
IV. 3, 46. — By heaven! J. C. IV. 3, 72. (Vergl. $ 32. 
Periphrasis.) — The gods best know. A. a. C. I. 3, 24; 
2) einer bestimmten Gottheit, z. B.: 
By Jove. Co. III. 1, 86. -— By Jove himself. Co. IIl. 
1, 107. — By Jove that thunders. A. a. C. III. 13, 85. — 
By Jupiter. A. a. C. II. 2, 6. — By Hercules. A. a. C. Il. 
7,68. — For the love of Juno. Co. II. 1, 111. — By the 
jealous queen of heaven. C'o. V. 3, 46. — By Isis! A.a.C. 
l. 5, 70. 
Ferner lässt Shakespeare seine Personen schwören: 
Bei ihrer Ehre: 
This is true on mine honour. Co. I. 3, 112 u, 13. — 
By my honour. J. C. III. 1, 141. 
Bei ihrer Wahrhaftigkeit: 
O’ my troth! Co.1.3,63. — By my troth! Co.IV. 2,49. 
Bei ihrer Hand: 
By my hand. Co. IV. 5, 155. 
Bei ihrem Schwerte: 
By my sword. A. a. C. I. 3, 82. 
Bei der Sonne: 
By the fire that quickens Nilus’ slime. A. a. C.1. 3, 
68 u. 69. 
Bei den Sternen: 
By the fires of heaven. Co. I. 4, 39. 
Bei den Elementen: 
By the elements. Co. I. 10, 10, 
Bei den Wolken: 
. By yond clouds. Co. III. 1, 50. 
Bei allem Göttlichen und Menschlichen: 


What may be sworn by both divine and human; 
Seal what I end withal! Co. III. 1, 141 u. 42. 


Zuweilen fleht der Schwörende die Götter an, zeitliche 
oder ewige Strafen über ihn zu verhängen, falls die Aus- 
sage nicht der Wahrheit gemäss sei: 


I would I might go to hell among the rogues. 
J. C.I. 2, 270 u. 71. 
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Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts: 
Dash him to pieces! J. C. IV. 3, 81 u. 82. 
Now the witch take me, if I meant it thus! 
A. a. C. IV. 2, 37. 
Schwächere Versicherungsformeln sind: 
In good faith. Co. 1. 3, 56. — Faith. Co. IV. 5, 177; 
Co. IV. 6, 138 u.Co.V.2,24. — Good faith. Co. V. 1, 60.— 
By my faith of men, Co. 1I. 1, 204. — I warrant. Co. I. 3, 
70 u. 71.— I warrant him. Co. I. 4, 47 u.Co. V.2,115. — 
Ill warrant him. Co. II. 1, 142, — I warrant you. Co. II. 
1, 154. — As I live. Co. 1II. 1, 64. — I dare vouch. Co. 
Ill. 1, 301. — O’ my word. Co. I. 3, 62 u. Co. II. 1, 152. 
— By your patience. Co. 1. 9, 55. — Tll be sworn. Co. IV. 
5, 168. -- Be thou sure. Co, 1V. 7,17. — As I am Egypt’s 
queen. A, a. C. I. 3, 24. 


8 24, 
Die Flüche und Schmähworte. 


Flüche und Schmähworte finden sich am zahlreichsten 
in Co., während sie in A. a. C. und J. C. nicht gerade 
häufig sind. In Co. schildert der Dichter den heftigen Kon- 
fliet zwischen Patriciern und Plebejern und besonders die 
Rücksichtslosigkeit und den Uebermuth des Coriolanus dem 
Volke gegenüber. Hier also bot sich dem Autor die meiste 
Veranlassung und Gelegenheit, seinen Personen Verwün- 
schungen und Schmähreden in den Mund zu legen. 

Marcius Coriolanus, der stolze Patricier, der von dem 
Volke nur in verächtlicher und wegwerfender Weise sprechen 
kann, verflucht die Plebejer mit harten Worten: 

All the contagion of the south light en yon, . 
You shames of Rome! you herd of — Boils and plagues 
Plaster you o’er, that you may be abhorr’d. 

Further than seen and one infect another 

Against the wind a mile! You souls of geese, 

That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 

From slaves that apes would beat! Pluto and hell! 

All hurt behind; backs red and faces pale 

With flight and agued fear! Co. I. 4, 30—38. 
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The fires i’ the lowest hell fold — in the people! 
Co. III. 3, 68. 


You common cry of curs, whose breath I hate 

As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 

As the dead carcasses of unburied men 

That do corrupt my air. Co. DI. 3, 120—23. 
Dem Siecinius ruft Coriolanus die Verwünschung zu: 

Thou wretch, despite overwhelm thee! Co. III. 1, 164. 
‚Auch die ehrwürdige Volumnia, erbittert über die Ver- 

bannung ihres Sohnes, verflucht Rom und die Plebejer: 
Now the red pestilence strike all trade in Rome 


And occupations perish! Co. IV. 1, 13 u. 14. 
The hoarded plague 0’ the gods 
Requite your love. Co. IV. 2, 11 u. 12. 


Cleopatra verdammt den Boten, der ihr eine unange- 


nehme Nachricht bringt: 
The most infectious pestilence upon thee! 
A.2C.1.5, 61, 
und ihre Widersacher: | 
Sink Rome and their tongues rot 
That speak against us! A. a. C. IL 7, 16 u. 17. 
Scarrus verflucht Cleopatra mit den Worten: 


You ribaudred nag of Egypt, — 
Whom leprosy o’ertake! A. 2.0. II. 10, 10u. 11. 


Schwächere Flüche sind: | 
Hang ye! Co. I. 1, 185. — Hang ’em! Co. I. 1, 194; 
Co. I. 1, 208 und Co. II. 3, 62. — Let them hang! Co. II. 
2, 23. — Go hang, sir hang! A. a.C. II. 7, 59. — A plague! 
Co. I. 6, 43. — A plague upon’t! Co. II. 3, 56. — ’Sdeath’. 
Co. I. 1, 221. — A murrain on’t! Co. I. 5, 3. — What the 
vengeance! Co. III. 1, 262. — The gods confound thee! 
A.a. C. II. 5, 92. — O, misery on’t! A. a. C. Ill. 13, 112. 
Wie mit Flüchen, so überschüttet Coriolanus das Volk 
auch mit Schmähworten. Er nennt die Plebejer: 
dissentious rogues. Co. I. 1, 168. — curs. Coll 1, 172. 
— rabble. Co. I. 1, 226 u. Co. III. 1, 136. — fragments. 
Co. I. 1, 226. — musty superfluity. Co. I. 1, 230. — common 
file. Co. I. 6, 43. — mutable rank-scented many. Co. II. 
1, 66. — beggars. Co. Ill. 1, 74. — measles. Co. II. 1, 
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78. — hydra. Co. III. 1, 93. — bisson multitude. Co. III. 
1, 131. — tag. Co. IH. 1, 248. — beast with many head». 
Co. IV. 1, 1 u. 2. — slaves. Co. IV. 5, 83. — noisome‘ 
musty chaff.. Co. V. 1, 26, die Vertreter des Volkes, 
Brutus und Sicinius, aber: 


Triton of the minnows. Co. 1II. 1, 89. — Horn and 
noise o’the monster’s. Co. III. 1, 95. — old goat. Co. II. 
1, 177. — rotten thing. Co. II. 1, 179. 


Auch die erbitterte, stolze Volumnia verachtet die 
Plebejer, indem sie dieselben nennt: 


woollen vassals, things created to buy and sell with 
groats. Co. III. 2, 9 u. 10. — general louts. Co. IIl. 2, 66. 


Die Volkstribunen vergleicht sie mit Katzen: 


Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth 

As I can of those mysteries which heaven 

Will not earth have to know. : Co. IV. 2, 34—36. 
und nennt den Sieinus: fool. Co. IV, 2, 17. — Cominius 
nennt die Plebejer verächtlich: goodly things. Co. IV. 6, 147. 


Selbst der biedere Menenius kann sich der Schmäh- 
reden über das Volk nicht enthalten. Er nennt die Plebejer: 
rats. Co. I. 1, 166. — multiplying spawn. Co. II. 2, 82. — 
herd. Co. III '2, 32, und ihre Vertreter: herdsmen of the 
beastly plebeians. Co. Il. 1, 105 u. 106. 


In J. C. und A. C. finden sich, wie schon oben bemerkt, 
weit weniger Flüche und Schmähreden, als in Co. Ich halte 
es für angemessen, die in diesen beiden Dramen vorkom- 
menden Schmähworte sowie diejenigen aus Co., welche bisher 
noch keine Erwähnung fanden, der Uebersichtlichkeit wegen 
in alphabetischer Ordnung aufzuführen: 

blocks (Marullus zu den Bürgern) J. C. I. 1, 41. 
boy, z. B.: boy of tears. (Aufidius zu Coriolanus.) Co. V. 
6, 101. — boy (Coriolanus zu Aufidius). Co. V. 6. 104. 


A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such honour, 
Joined with a masker and a reveller! 


(Caesar zu Antony u. Octavius.) J.C. V.1, 61. u. 62. 
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butchers, nennt Antony die Mörder Caesar's. J. C. Ill. 1, 255. 

creature, z. B.: idle creatures (Flavius zu den Bürgern). 
J. C.1.1,1. 

cur, nennt Coriolanus den Aufidius. Co. V. 6, 107. 

devil, nennt ein Krieger den Marcius. Co. I. 10, 16. 

dog, z. B.: dog. (Bürger von Mareius.) Co. I. 1, 28. — 
dog. (Cleopatra zu Seleucus.) A. a. C. V. 2, 157. 

fellow, z. B.: saucy fellow. (Marullus zu einem Bürger.) 
J. C. I. 1, 21. — fellow, (Brutus zu dem Dichter.) 
J. C. IV. 3, 134. 

fool, z. B.: fool. (Volumnia zu Virgilia.) Co. I. 3, 42. — 
fool. (Charmian zu dem Wahrsager.) A. a. C. I. 1, 40, 

herd, z. B.: common herd (nennt Casca das Volk). J. C. 
I. 2, 266. 

hound, z. B.: false hound. (Coriolanus zu Aufidius.) Co. 
V. 6, 113. 

‘ kite, z. B.: kite. (Antonius zu Thyreus.) A. a. C. III. 13, 89, 

knave, z. B.: naughty knave. (Marullus zu einem Bürger.) 
J.C.1.1, 16. | 

liar, z. B.: measureless liar. (Coriolanus zu Aufidius.) Co. 
V. 6, 103. 

rascal, z. B.: rascals (nennt Marcius die Volsker). Co. 1. 
6, 45. 

rogue, z. B.: rogues (nennt Casca das Volk). J. C. 1. 
2, 271. — rogue. (Cleopatra zu dem Boten.) A. a. C. 
I. 5, 73. 

slave, z. B.: base slaves. (Marcius zu einem Krieger.) 
Co. I. 5, 8. — slave (nennt Comminius den Boten). 
Co. I. 6, 39. — slave. (Coriolanus zu Aufidius.) Co. V. 
6, 104. — slave. (Cleopatra zu Seleucus.) A. a. C. V. 
2, 154 u. A. a. C. V. 2, 157. 

stone, z. B.: stones. (Marullus zu den Bürgern.) J. C. I. 
1, 41. | 

traitor, z. B.: viperous traitor. (Sieinius zu Coriolanus.) 
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Co. III. 1, 287. — traitors (nennt Octavius den Brutus 
und den Cassius.) J. C. V. 1, 64. 

trull, z. B.: trull (nennt Mecaenas die Cleopatra). A. a. C. 
IIL 6, 95. 

villain, z. B.: insolent villain. (Aufidius zu Coriolanus.) 
Co. V. 6, 131. — villains. (Antonius zu Brutus und Cas- 
sius.) d. C. V. 1, 39. — villains (nennt Cassius die flie- 
henden Soldaten). J. C. V. 3, 1. — villain. (Cleopatra 
zu dem Boten.) A. a. C. II. 5, 26. — horrible villain. 
(Cleopatra zu dem Boten.) A.a. C. Il. 5, 63. — soulless 
villain. (Cleopatra zu Seleucus.) A. a. C. V. 2, 157. 


viper, z. B.: viper. (Sicinius zu Coriolanus.) Co. III. 1, 263. 

whore, z. B.: whore (nennt Caesar Cleopatra.) A. a. C. 
III. 9, 67. — Triple-turn’d whore (nennt Antony Cleo- 
patra). A. a. C. IV. 12, 13. 

witch, z. B.: witch (nennt Antonius die Cleopatra). A.a. C. 
IV. 12, 47. | 
Als im Gegensatz zu den Flüchen stehend mögen sich 

hier anreihen: 


8 25. 
Die Wunsch- und Segensformeln. 


Wie in den Schwur- und Betheuerungsformeln, so wer- 
den auch in den Wunsch- und Segensformeln die Götter 
häufig angerufen. Die in den Römerdramen vorkommenden 
Fälle von Wunsch- und Segensformeln lassen sich eintheilen in: 


1) Solche, in denen der Sprechende sich selbst mit ein- 


begreift: 
| The gods be good to us! Co. IV. 6, 153. 
The gods be good unto us! Co. V. 4, 33. 


The gods to day stand friendly, that we may, 
Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age! 
J. C. V. 1, 9% u. 9. 
Our worser thoughts heavens mend! A. a. C. I. 2, 64. 
2) Solche, bei denen der Sprechende sich nicht einbegreift. 
Hier mögen unterschieden werden: 
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a. Fälle, in denen die Götter angefleht werden. Diese 
Anrufe ergehen: 


a. an die Götter im Allgemeinen: 


The gods assist you! Co. I. 2, 36. 
And (the gods) keep your honours safe! Co. I. 2. 37. 
The gods crown thee! Co. IL. 1, 196. 
The gods give you joy! Co. II. 3, 118. 


The honour’d gods 
Keep Rome in safety, and the chair of justice 


Supplied with worthy men! Co OL 3, 33—35, 
The gods preserve our noble tribunes! Co. III. 3, 143. 
The gods preserve you both! Co. IV. 6, 20. 
The gods preserve thee! A. a. C. V. 1, 60, 
The gods keep you! Co. IV. 6, 25. 
The mighty gods defend thee! Co. III. 3, 9. 


The gods defend him from so great a shame! 
J.C.V.4, 23. * 


And all the gods go with you! A.a.C.13, 9. 

The gods yield you for’t! A. a. C IV. 2, 33. 

Tbe gods make this a happy day to Antony. 
A.2.C.IV.5,1. 


ß. an den Himmel: 
Heavens bless my lord from the fell Aufidius! 
| Co. L 3, 48. 
The heavens speed ihee in thine enterprise! 
J. C. II. 4, 41. 
y. an Gott (nach christlicher Auffassung, obwohl 
die Redenden Heiden sind): 
God save your good worships! Co. IL 1, 159 u. 60. 
God save thee! Co. II. 3, 144. 


d. an Fortuna: 
Now the fair goddess, Fortune, 
Fall deep in love with thee; and her great charms 
Misguide thy opposer’s swords! | 
Prosperity be thy page! Co. I 5, 21-24. 
Thy friend no less 

Than those she (Fortune) placeth highest! 

Co. I. 5, 24 u. 25. 
Fortune pursue thee! A. a C. IH. 12, 25. 


b. Fälle, in denen die Götter nicht angefleht werden: 
Be happy! A. a. C. II. 2, 64. 
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Let all the numbers of the stars give light 
To thy fair way! A. a. C. III. 2, 65 u. 66. 


8 26. 
Die rhetorische Frage. 


Die rhetorische Frage konnte der Dichter hauptsächlich 
nur in Monologen und längeren Reden verwenden, und da 
diese bei der bewegten und schnell fortschreitenden Handlung 
nicht häufig vorkommen, so erklärt sich daraus die Seltenheit 


der rhetorischen Frage in den Römerdramen. 


Wo Shakespeare in den Römerdramen die Frage als 
poetisches Mittel verwendet, steht sie fast immer statt der 


directen Verneinung, z. B.: 


% 


What ever have been thought on in this state, 
That could be brought to bodily act ere Rome 


Had circumvention? Co. I. 2, 4—6. 
What good condition can a treaty find 
I’ the part that is at mercy? Co. I. 10, 6 u. 7. 


When went there by an age, since the great flood, 


But it was famed with more than with one man? 


When could they say till now, that talk’d of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompass’d but one man? 
J. C. I. 2, 152—-155. 
For who so firm that cannot be seduced’? 
J. C. I. 2, 316. 
What can be avoided 


_ Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods? 


J. C. I. 2, 26 u. 27. 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? J. C. III, 2, 9. 
Was this ambition? J. C. UI. 2, 102. 
Have I my pillow left unpress’d in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawful race, 


“ And by the gem of women, to be abused 


By one that looks on feeders? A.a. C, III. 13, 106— 109, 


Folgende rhetorische Frage dient zum Ausdruck des 
Zweifels: 


Then is it sin 
To rush into the secret house of death, 
Ere death dare come to us? A.a. C. IV. 15, 80-82. 
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8 27. 
Die abgebrochene Rede. 


Die Abgebrochenheit der Rede besteht darin, dass man 
den Satz nicht ausführt, dass man ihn abbricht, noch ehe 
Alles gesagt ist, was eigentlich zu sagen wäre. Die abge- 
brochene Rede kann eine Ellipse oder eine Aposiopese sein. 
Bei der Ellipse lässt man der Kürze wegen das minder 
Wichtige fort, weil es sich von selbst versteht; die Aposiopese 
dagegen verschweigt das Wichtige und spricht nur das Unterge- 
ordnete aus; sie bricht den Satz gerade da ab, wo erst die 
Hauptsache kommen soll. (vergl. Wackernagel a. a. O. 412.) 
Bei Shakespeare finden sich nur für den letzten Fall einige 


Beispiele. 
You herd of — Co. I. 4, 31. 
An ’'twere to give again — Co. II. 3, 89. 
If that I could for weeping thou shouldst hear. — 
Co. IV. 2, 13. 
Brutus, thou sleep’st; awake. and see thyself 
Shall Rome — J.C.D. 1,46 u 47. 


Sir, you and I must part, but that’s not it: 
Sir, you and I have loved, but there’s not it; 
That you know well: something it is I would — 
A. a. C I 3, 8789 
Ziemlich häufig tritt in den Römerdramen der Fall ein, 
dass eine Person in ihrer Rede von einer andern unter- 
brochen wird, ohne dass doch in Folge dessen eine eigentliche 
Ellipse oder Aposiopese entsteht, z. B.: 
Hadst thou beheld, — Co. I, 9, 13. 
Whoever gave that counsel to give forth 
The corn o’the senatehouse gratis, as 'twas used 


Sometime in Greece, — Co. III. 1, 113—15. 
Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs; 

And when you do them, — J. C. IV. 2,40 u 4l. 
The gods best know, — A. a.C.1 3, 24, 
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Fünftes Kapitel. 


Die Redefiguren, 


$ 28. 
Die Metapher. 


„Beim Tropus der Metapher wird die gewöhnliche, min- 
der sinnliche Vorstellung sammt ihrem Ausdruck gänzlich 
unterdrückt und das sinnlichere Gegentheil tritt geradezu 
an ihre Stelle. Mit einem Worte, die Metapher ist eine 
abgekürzte Vergleichung.“ Wackernagel a. a. O., S. 395. 
Shakespeare macht in den Römerdramen von den Metaphern 
eine ausgedehnte Verwendung. Der Dichter entlehnt mit 
Vorliebe seine Metaphern: | 


A, Aus dem menschlichen Leben und zwar 
a. Von den Thätigkeiten und Werken der Menschen in 
ihren verschiedenen Berufsarten: 
1) Aus dem Leben des Landmannes; 
Give your dispositions the reins. Co. I. 1, 33. 
Being once chafed, he cannot 
Be rein’d again to temperance. Co. IIL 3. 27 u. 28. 
Let the Volsces 
Plough Rome and harrow Italy. Co. V. 3, 33 u. 34. 
And let 
Patient Octavia plough thy visage up 
With her prepared nails. A. a. C. IV. 12, 37—39. 
Though Marcius earn’d them (honours) not. 
Co. I. 1, 277. 
To earn a dearer estimation. Co. II. 3, 103. 
And earns a place ithe story. A. a. C. III. 13, 46. 
I and my sword will earn our chronicle. 
A. a. C. IH. 13, 175. 
And they (army) have earn’d the waste. 


A. a. C. IV. 1, 16. 
He has so planted his honours in their eyes 


and his actions in their hearts. Co. II. 2, 32—34. 
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Plant love among’s Co. III. 3, 35. 
Yet at the first 
I saw treasons planted. A.aC13, 25 u. 26. 
When youth with comeliness pluck’d all gaze 
his way. C0.137uB8. 


That would pluck reproof and rebuke. 
Co. IL 2, 37 u. 38. 
From him pluck’d 
Either his gracious promise or... 
Co. II. 3, 200 u. 201. 
To pluck away their power. Co. III 3, 96. 
To pluck from them their tribunes. Co. IV. 3, 25. 


2) Aus der Thätigkeit des Jägers: 
Do not cry havoc, where you should but hunt 
With modest warrant. Co. IH. 1, 275 u. 276. 
Whose repetition will be dogg’d with curses. 
Co. V. 3, 144. 
I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it. 
J. C. III. 2, 155. 
For we are at the stake, 
And bay’d about with many enemies. 
J. C. IV. 1, 48 u. 49, 
Brutus, bay not me; 
Ill not endure it. J. C. IV. 3, 283u.29 
The wise gods seel our eyes, A.a. C. IIL 13, 112. 
(to seel = dem Falken, um ihn abzurichten, die 
Augen verbinden.) 
Cleopatra catching but the least noise of it. 
Ä A. a. C.I. 2, 14 u. 45. 
Comest thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uneaught? | 
A. a. C. IV. 8, 17 u. 18. 
As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 
A. a. C. V. 2, 350 u. 351. 


3) Aus dem Leben des Kriegers: 
They provide more piercing statutes daily. 


Co. I. 1, 86. 
O’ercome with pride. Co. IV. 6, 31. 
Grief-shot with his unkindnes. Co. V. 1, 44 u. 45. 
I am struck with sorrow. Co. V. 6, 149, 


For I am arm’d so strong in honesty. J. C, IV. 3, 67. 
6* 
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Arming myself with patience. J. C. V. 1, 106, 
It wounds thine honour that I speak it now... 

A.a.C.1.4, 69. 
Make the sea serve them, which they ear and wound 
With keels of every kind. A. a. C.IL 4, 49 u. 50. 
The wounded chance of Antony. A.a.C. III. 10, 36, 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts. 

A. a. C. II. 1, 23. 
The scars upon your honour. A. a. C. III. 13, 58. 
The soldier’s pole is fall’n. (Antony) A.a.C IV. 15, 65. 

(Nach Delius ist pole = Fahnenstange.) 


4) Aus dem Gebiete der Gelehrsamkeit und Kunst: 


Leave us to cure the cause. Co. III. 1, 235. 
I (Menenius) have been 
The book of his (Coriolanus’) good acts. 
| Co. V. 2, 14 u. 15. 
My throut of war be turned 
Which quired with my drum. Co. IIL 2, 112 u. 13. 
(to quire = im Chore singen). 
The skies are painted with unnumber’d sparks. 
J. C. II. 1, 64. 
Take but good note and you shall see in him (Antony) 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s (Cleopatra’s) fool. 
A.2.C. 11, 11-13, 


5) Aus dem Leben des Seemannes. 


And great Pompey 
Would stand and make his eyes grow in my brow; 
There would he anchor his aspect. 
A. a. C. I. 5, 31—33. 


6) Aus dem Berufe der Handwerker. 


So shall my lungs 
Coin words till their decay. Co. III. 1, 77 u. 78. 


This (der Fehler des Coriolanus) must be patch’d 
With cloth of any colour. Co. III. 1, 252 u. 53. 


If you'll patch up a quarrel. A. a. C. II. 2, 52. 


What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent. 
Co. OI. 1, 258. 
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Your franchises, whereon you stood, confined 
Into an auger's bore. Co. IV. 6, 86 u. 87. 


(d. h. die Freiheiten sollen auf das geringste Mass 
beschränkt werden.) 
Till he had forged, himself a name o’the fire 


Of burning Rome. Co. V. 1, 14 u. 15. 
And in his praise 
Have almost stamp’d she leasing. Co. V. 2, 22. 


And do yon now cull out a holiday? J. C. IL 1, 5. 
Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar. 


J. C. D. 1, 61. 
Epicurean cooks 


Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite. 
A.aC. II 1, 24 u. 25. 

But how the fear of us 

May cement their divisions and bind up 

The petty difference. A.a. C. II. 1, 47-49, 
And to knit your hearts 

With an unslipping knot. A.a. C. II. 2, 128 u. 29. 
Come, thou mortal wretch, 

With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 

Of life at once untie. A. a. C. V. 2, 307 u. 8. 


b. Von sonstigen menschlichen Handlungen, Thätigkeiten, 
Eigenschaften u. s. w. 


To keep your great pretences veiled.. Co. I. 2. 20. 


If I have veil’d my look. J. C. L 2, 37. 
Amongst your cloven army. Co. I. 4, 21. 
Boils and plagues plaster you o’er. Co. 1.4, 31.32. 
Mantled in your own (blood). Co. I. 6, 29. 
Wherein thou seest me mask’d. Co. I. 8, 10. 
I will seal your knowledge with showing them 
(wounds). Co. II. 3, 115 u. 16. 
To curb the will of the nobility. Co. II. 1, 39. 
T — they nourish’d disobedience, fed 
The ruin of the state. Co. III. 1, 117 u. 18. 


(Vergl. N. C. M. C. 10, 31.) 
They would not thread the gates. Co. III. 1, 124. 
(to thread = einfädeln, hier = gehen durch). 


Thy knee bussing the stones. Co. HI. 2, 75, 
The smiles of knaves 
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Tent in my cheeks! Co. IH. 2, 115 u. 16. 
To wind 

Yourself into a power tyrannical. Co III. 3, 64 u. 65. 
You were used to load me | 

With precepts that... . Co. IV. 1, 9 u. 10. 

Loaden with honour. Co V. 3. 164. 
It would unclog my heart 

Of what lies heavy to’t. Co. IV. 2, 47 u. 48. 

Whose passions and whose plots have broke their sleep. 


Co. IV. 4, 19. 
I shall break 


The cause of our expedience to the queen. 
A. a. C. I 2, 1% u. 85. 
(Pride) which out of daily fortune ever taints 


The happy man. Co. IV. 7, 37 u. 38, 

As he has spices of them all. Co. IV. 7, 46. 

I offered to awaken his regard. Co. V. 1, 23. 

The garboils she awaked. A. a. C.I 3, 61. 
‘ His injury 

The gaoler to his pity. Co. V. 1, 64 u. 65. 


Youll see your Rome embraced with fire. Co. V.2,7. 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 
| J. C. II. 1, 258 u. 59. 
Hungry beach. Co. V. 3, 58. 
The man was noble, 
But with his last attempt he wiped it out. 
Co. V. 3, 145 u. 46 


To tear the cheeks o'the air. Co. V. 3, 151. 
To purge himself with words. Co. V. 6, 8. 
Splitting the air wilh noise. Co. V. 6, 52. 


Disrobe the images 
If you do find them deck‘d with ceremonies. 
| J. C.IL 1, 69 u. 70. 
By means whereof this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value. J. C. I. 2, 49 u. 50. 
Their hats are pluck’d about their ears 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks. 
J. C. II. 1, 73 u. 74. 
But all be buried in his gravity. J. C. I. 1, 149. 
In this (bowl of wine) Tl bury all unkindness. 
J. C. IV. 3, 159. 
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Angry flood. J. C. IL 2, 103. 
For some new honours that are heap’d on Caesar. 

J. C. I. 2, 131. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. 

J. C. I 2, 171. 
Scolding winds. J. C.13.5. 
Ambitious ocean. J. CL 3:7. 
All the charactery of my sad brows. J.C. II. 1, 308. 
And graves have yawnd J. C. II. 2, 18. 
What touches us ourself shall be last served. 

J. C. II. 1, 8. 


(to serve = ein Gericht auftragen.) 
My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge. 


J. C. IV. 3, 162. 
Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it. 
J. C. V. 5, 46. 


This grief is crowned with consolation. 
A. a. C. I. 2. 174 u. 175. 
And smooth success 
Be strew’d before your feet! A. a. C. I. 3, 100 u, 101. 
For what his eyes eat only. A. a. C. II. 2, 231. 
That will 
Sweep your way for you. A.a. C. II. 11, 16 u. 17. 
But, like a master, 
Married to your good service. A. a. C. IV. 3, 31. 
c. Von menschlichen Thätigkeiten, Einrichtungen, Werk- 
zeugen u. 8. W. 
Wert thou Hector 
That was the whip of your bragg’d progeny. 
Co. L 8, 11 u. 12. 
The buildings of my fancy. Co. II. 1, 216. 
You have been a scourge to her enemies, 
You have been a rod to her friends. 
Co. II. 3, 97 u. 8. 
But with 
Such words that are but roted in your tongue, 
Though but bastards and syllables 
Of no allowance to your bosom’s truth. 
Co. III. 2, 54-57. 
And interjoin their issues. Co. IV. 4, 22. 
(issues = Kinder, hier = Pläne, Absichten.) 


O hateful error, melancholy’s child. J.C. V. 3, 67. 
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But commanding peace 
Even with the same austerity and garb. 
Co. IV. 7, 43 u. 44, 
+The country, our dear nurse. Co. V. 3, 110. 
(Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 19, 100 u. 101.) 
Dwell I but in the suburbs 


Of your good pleasure? J. C. II. 1, 285 u. 286. 
When snow the pastures sheets. A. a. C.I. 4, 65. 
By the gem of women. A. a. C. III. 13, 108. 


Not the imperious show 
Of the full-fortuned Caesar ever shall 
Be brooch’d with me. A. a. C. IV. 15, 23—25. 
Make not your thoughts your prisons. | 
A. a. C. V. 2, 185. 
d. Ferner entlehnt Shakespeare seine Metaphern von ver- 
schiedenen Theilen des menschlichen Geistes und Körpers. 
In the body of the weal. Co. II. 3, 189. 
Aufidius, their very heart of hope. Co. I. 6, 54 u. 55. 
Rather to have my hat than my heart. 
Co. II. 3, 106 u. 107. 
Why had your bodies 
No heart among you? Co. II. 3, 211 u. 212. 
His heart’s his mouth. Co. III. 1, 257. 
I have a heart as little apt as yours. Co. III. 2, 29. 
Aehnlich steht heart metaphorisch für Muth, Gesinnung 
etc. an folgenden Stellen: Co. III. 2, 54; Co. II. 2, 78; 
Co. III. 2, 87; Co. III. 2, 127 u. 128; Co. III. 2, 133; Co. II. 
3, 125; Co. IV. 4, 13; Co. IV. 5, 90 u. 91; Co. V. 3, 9; 
J. C. I. 2, 109; J. C. I. 3, 157; J. C. II. 1, 332; J. C. II. 
1, 282; J. C. Ill. 2, 1115 J. C. III. 2, 220; J. C. IV. 1, 50 
u. 51; J. C. IV. 3, 288; A.a.C. I. 3, 40 u. 41; A... C.1. 
3,43 u. 44; A.a.C. I. 1,14; A.a.C 1.2, 150; A. 2. C. 
II. 2, 191 u. 192; A. a. C. II. 2. 230; A. a. C. II. 2, 246 
u. 247; A. a. ©. III. 2, 37; A. a. C. III. 2, 47 u. 48; A.a.C. 
II. 6, 77; A. a. C. IV. 15, 56. 
Of no allowance to your bosom’s truth. Co. III. 2, 57. 
You lords and heads o’the state. Co V. 6, 9. 
The breast of heaven. J. C. IL. 1, 51. 
To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o’the air. 
Co. V. 3, 151. 
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Out of the teeth of emulation. J. C. II. 3, 14. 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome. Co. IV. 5, 136. 
His country’s bowels. Co. V. 3, 109. 
Even when the navel of the state was touched. 

Co. III. 1, 128. 
To stir men’s blood. J. C. III. 2, 227. 


If you dare fight to day, come to the field; 
If not, when you have stomachs J.C. V.1,65 u. 66. 
(stomachs = Lust, Willen) 
And make the wars alike against my stomach. 
A. a. C. II. 2, 50. 
Soul of Rome! (nennt Ligarius den Brutus.) 
J. C. II. 1, 321. 


e. Selten sind die Metaphern von menschlichen Krank- 
heiten und Gebrechen hergenommen. 
More of your conversation would infect my brain. 
Co. II. 1, 104 u. 105. 
Lest his infection being of catching nature 
Spread further. Co. III. 1, 310 u. 311. 
No more infected with my country’s love. Co. V. 6, 72. 
The nature of bad news infects the teller. 
A. a. C.1. 2, 9. 
The palsied intercession. Co. V. 2, 46 u. 47. 
Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm. 
J. C. IV. 3, 9 u. 10. 
(itching palm ist eine Hand, die nach Bestechung 
Juckt.) 
The itch of his affection. A. a. C. I. 13, 7. 


Shakespeare entnimmt seine Metaphern 


B. Aus der Thierwelt: 
Nor did you think it folly 
To keep your great pretences veil’d till when 
They needs must show themselves: which in the 


hatching, 
It seem’d, appear’d to Rome. Co. I. 2, 19—22. 
Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idleness doth hatch. A. a. C. I 2, 133 u. 34. 
Much is breeding. A.a.C. 1 2, 19, 


Equality of two domestic powers 
Breeds scrupulous faction. A.a.C.1 3,47 u. 48. 
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Or never be so noble as a consul, 
Nor yoke with him for tribune Co. III 1, 56 u. 57. 
And groaning underneath the age’s yoke. 
J. C. IL 2, 61. 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb. 
J. C. IV. 3, 110. 
How shall the bisson multitude digest 
The senate’s courtesey ? Co. III. 1, 131 u. 132. 
You shall digest the venon, of your spleen. 
J. C. IV. 3, 47. 
That matters are so well digested. A.a.C. II. 2,179. 
His remedies are tame. Co. IV. 6, 2. 
The condemn’d Pompey, | 
Rich in his father’s honours, ereeps apace 
Into the hearts of such as have not thrived. 
A. a. C. IL 3, 49—51. 
For 'tis a studied, not a present thought 
By duty ruminated. A. a. C. II. 2. 140 u. 141. 
He (Caesar) has a cloud in's face. A.a. C. II. 2, 51. 
(cloud = entstellender schwarzer Fleck auf der 
Stirn eines Pferdes.) 


C. Metaphern aus der Pflanzenwelt: 


I need not be barren of accusations. Co.1.1,45 u. 46. 
A barren-spirited fellow. J. C. IV. 1, 36. 
Flower of warriors. (nennt Cominnius den Coriolanus.) 
Co. I. 6, 32. 
A curse begin at the very root on’s heart. 
Co. II. 1, 202. 
Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from 
my heart 
A root of ancient envy. Co. IV. 5, 108 u, 109. 
. Made you against the grain 
To voice him consul. Co. II. 3, 241 u. 242. 
(grain = Herz, Neigung.) 
In ripe aptness. Co. IV. 3, 23. 
7 The benefit 
Which thou shalt thereby reap, is such a name. 
Co. V. 3, 142 u. 148, 
(Vergl. N.:C.M. C. 19, 128 u. 129). 
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Then the honour’d mould (Volumnia) 
Wherein this trunk (Coriolanus) was framed 
Co. V. 3, 22 u. 23. 
Holp to reap the fame. Co. V. 6, 36. 
Our cause is ripe. J. C. IV. 3, 215. 
It (feast) ripens towards it (Alexandrian feast). 
A. a. C. II. 7, 108. 


For in the ingrafted lore. J. C. II. 1, 184. 
Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 
J. C. III. 2, 196. 


Age cannot wither her (Cleopatra). A.a. C. II. 2,240, 
O, wither’d is the garland of the war (Antony). 
A. a. C. IV. 15, 64. 
On blossoming Caesar. A. a. C. IV. 12, 23. 
Better I were not yours 
Than yours so branchless. A.a C.IIL 4,23 u. 24. 
(branchless = einflusslos.) 


D. Metaphern aus der unbelebten Natur und zwar: 


a. Vom Feuer und der Wärme und ihren Wirkungen: 


If ’gainst yourself you be incensed. Co. I. 9, 56. 
The people are incensed against him. Co. III. 1,32. 


'Twas you incensed the rabble. Co. IV. 2, 33. 
(The world) incenses them to send destruction. 

J. C.1. 3, 18. 
'Tis warm at’s heart. Co. II. 3, 160. 


But it would warm his spirits. A.a. C. III. 13, 69. 
And hope to come upon them in the heat of 


their divisions. Co. IV. 3, 18 u. 19. 
A hot friend cooling. Co. IV. 2, 19. 
Many hot inroads. A. a. C, I 4, 0. 
Youli heat my blood no more. A. a. I. 3, 80. 


The main blaze of it (the division of the Romans) 
is past, but a small thing would make it 


flame again. Co. IV. 3, 20 u. 21. 
This lies glowing. Co. IV. 3, 25 u. 26. 
The angry spot doth glow on Caesar’s brow. 
J. C. I. 2, 183. 
I melt and I am not 
Of stronger earth than others. Co. V. 3. 28 u. 29. 
Authority melts from me. A. a. C. III 13, X. 


It is no little thing to make 
Mine eyes to sweat compassion-e Co. V.3,195 u. 196. 
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I am glad that my weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire from 
Brutus. J. C. I 2, 176 u. 177. 
But if these, 
As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 
To kindle cowards and to steel with valour 
Tbe melting spirits of women. J.C.II.1,119—-122. 
These couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men. 
J. C. III. 1, 36 u. 37. 
Then shall the sighs of Octavia blow the fire 
up in Caesar. A. a. C. IL 6, 135 u. 136. 
And the heart 
Where mine his toughts did kindle. 
A. a. C. IV. 15, 45 u. 46. 
Those sparks of life. J. C. L 3, 57, 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem’d too much enkindled. 
J. C. IL 1, 248 u. 249. 
‘ That Caesar bears such rebel blood 
That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools. J. C. III. 1, 4042, 
It will inflame you. J. C. TI. 2, 150. 
Keep his brain fuming. A.a.C.n.1, 24. 
But, pray you, stirno embers up. A.2.C.11. 2, 13. 
Or I shall show the cinders of my spirit 
Through the ashes of my chance. 
A. a. C.V. 2, 173 u 174. 
b. Von der Kälte und deren Wirkungen: 


Colder reasons. Co. V. 3, 86. 
Cold modesty. J. C. II. 1, 213. 
Cold demeanour. J. C. V. 2,4 
Cold in blood. A.a.0C.15, 74. 
Octavia is of a holy, cold and sill conver- 

sation A. a. C. II. 6, 130 u. 131. 


Cold and sickly he vented them. 
A.2.CIL47u.8 
Cold hearted. A. a. C. IH. 13, 158. 
From my cold heart. A. a. C. ID. 13, 159. 
c. von der Dunkelheit: 
And you are darken’d in this action. Co. IV.7,5. 
Evils enough to darken all his goodness. 
A.2.C.13, 11. 
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Gain which darkens him. A. a. C. II. 1, 24. 
Night hangs upon mine eyes. Co. V. 5, 41. 
d. Vom Winde und Wetter: 
I have been blown out of your gates with sighs. 
Co. V. 2, 80 u. 81. 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber. 


J. C. IL 1, 280. 
e. Vom Meere und Flusse: 
The stream 0’ the people. Co. II.. 3, 269. 
Our eyes flow with joy. Co. V. 3, 99. 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
J. C, III 1, 257. 


To such a sudden flood of mutiny. J.C. III 2. 215. 
And the ebb’d man, ne’er loved till ne’er 
worth love. A. a.C.1.4, 43, 
ebb’d = gefallen, heruntergekommen). 
f. Vom Metall (metal = Gemüth): 
See, whether their basest metal be not moved. 
J. C. 1.1, 66. 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought. 
J. C. I. 2, 313, 

E. Einige in den Römerdramen vorkommende Me- 
taphern lassen sich in keine der obigen Rubriken einreihen. 
Dieselben mögen hier am Schlusse Erwähnung finden. 

Die Begriffe „wägen“, „schwer sein“ werden an meh- 
reren Stellen in übertragener Bedeutung gebraucht: 
I love them as they weigh. Co. II. 2, 78 
When we do bear 
So great weight in his lightness. 
A.2.C,14, 24 u. 25. 
The man cannot be singly counter-poised, 


Co II. 2, 9. 
Why you are heavy. J. C. II. 1, 2%. 
A heavy sight. A. a. C. IV. 15, 4. 


Mehrere Metaphern sind vom Gift und dessen Wir- 
kungen entlehnt: 
You might condemn us 
As poisonous to your honour. Co. V. 3, 134 u. 135. 
As with a man by his own alms empoison’d. 
Co. V. 6, 11. 
Poison’d hours. A. a. C. 1. 2, %. 
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Auffällig selten werden in den Römerdramen die Be- 
zeichnungen von Farben im figürlichen Sinne gebraucht: 
In our black sentence. J. C, IV. 1, 17. 
My salad days, 
When I was green in judgement. 
A.a.C.15, 73 u. 74. 
Die Verben „fallen“, „werfen“ sind in einigen Fällen 
metaphorisch gebraucht: 


Fall deep in love with thee Co. I. 5, 22. 
He fall in rage. Co. I. 3, 266. 
With this she fell distract. J. C. IV. 3, 155. 


And throw their power i’the dust. Co. II. 1, 171. 
Ganz vereinzelt stehen folgende Metaphern: 
Such a nature 


Tickled with good success. Co I. 1, 263 u. 264. 
Hasty and tinder-like. Co. I. 1, 55. 
The dust of antique time would lie unswept. 

Co. II. 3, 126. 
Or else it would have gall’d his surly nature. 

Co. II. 3, 203. 
The bottom of the news, Co. IV. 5, 209. 


(bottom = Hauptinhalt.) 
And with the deepest malice ofthe war. Co. IV. 6, 41. 
It was a bare petition of a state 
To one whom they had punishd.. Co. V. 1, 20 u. 21. 
The good gods assuage thy wrath, and turn the 
dregs of it upon this varlet here. Co. V. 2, 83 u. 84. 


The tartness of his face. Co. V. 4, 18, 
Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviours. 

J. C. I. 2, 44. 
Hard conditions. J. C. I. 2, 174. 
Hollow men. J. C. IV. 2, 23. 


(hollow = falsch, untreu.) 

Our slippery people. | A. a. C.1I. 2, 19. 
(slippery = falsch, wankelmüthig.) 

Seek no colour for your going. A. a. C,1I 3, 32. 
(colour = Grund, Vorwand.) 

Thy lustre thickens, A.2.C 1.3, 27. 
(thickens = verdunkelt sich.) 

Antony, thou mine of bounty. A.a C.IV.6,31u. 32, 
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Hiermit glaube ich eine ziemlich vollständige Liste 
der bei Shakespeare in den Römerdramen vorkommenden 
Metaphern’ gegeben zu haben. Manche der aufgeführten 
Fälle sind allerdings derart, wie sie auch im gewöhnlichen 
Sprachgebrauche nicht selten vorkommen; dennoch aber hat 
die Sprache des Dichters gerade in der Anwendung dieses 
Tropus viel Originelles und manche Eigenthümlichkeiten 
aufzuweisen. Einige Beispiele von Metaphern werden, da 
sie mit der Personification verbunden sind, erst im folgen- 
den Paragraphen Erwähnung finden. 


8 29. 
Die Personification. 


Im weiteren Sinne sind alle Metaphern, die zur höhe- 
ren Versinnlichung lebloser Wesen dienen, Personificationen. 
Unter Personification im engeren Sinne ist jedoch nur der- 
jenige Tropus zu verstehen, welcher ein lebloses, namentlich 
ein abstractes Ding ungewöhnlicher, vom sonstigen Sprach- 
gebrauch abweichender Weise, als beseelt wirkendes, als 
handelnd, hörend, redend hinstellt, mithin dem Leblosen 
ein Bewusstsein, dem Abstracten eine Körperlichkeit ver- 
leiht. (Wackernagel a. a. O. 8. 397.) In den Römerdramen 
ist die Personification eine der häufigsten Figuren; der Dich- 
ter weiss durch sie seiner Sprache und Darstellung Leben 
und Lebendigkeit zu verleihen. 

‘Vielfach findet sich bei Shakespeare die Personification 
des Glückes und zwar meistens der Glücksgöttin Fortuna, 
welche als belebtes Wesen handelnd auftritt. 

+ 'Tis for tbe followers fortune widens them (gates) 
Not for the fliers. Co. I. 4, 4 u. 45. 
(Vergl. N.:C.M. C. 5, 45 u. 46.) 
(Vergl. auch $ 1. Allitteration und $ 16. Antithese.) 
Fortune is merry 
And in this mood will give us any thing. 
J. C. I. 2, 271 u, 272. 
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I know not | 
What counts harsh fortune casts upon my face; 
But in my bosom shall she never come 
To make my heart her vassal. A.a. U. II. 6, 54-57. 
Pleased fortune does of Marcus Crassus’ death 
Make me revenger. A.a(0. Il.1,2u3. 
Fortune knows 
We scorn her most, when most she offers blows. 
A. a. C. III. 11, 73 u. 74 
If fortune be not ours to-day, it is 


Because we brave her. A. a. C.IV.4,4.u5. 
My fortunes have 

Corrupted honest men. A. a. C. IV.5, 16 u. 17. 

Fortune and Antony part here; even here 

Do we shake hands. A. a C. IV. 12, 19 u. 20. 


Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers fly. 
| A a. C. IV. 14, 111. 


Häufig sind auch die Fälle, wo menschliche Tugenden 


denkend und handelnd dargestellt werden. 
Die Tapferkeit ist personificirt gedacht: 
My valour’s poison’d 
With only suffering stain by him; for him 
Shall fly out of itself. Co. I. 10, 17-19. 
It is held 
That valour is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver. Co. II. 2, 87—89. 
Thou hast done a deed whereat valour will weep. 
Co. V. 6, 134. 
When valour preys on reason, 
It eats the sword it fights with. 
A a. C. DI 13, 199 u. 200. 
Now Caesar’s valour hath o’erthrown Antony, 
But Antony’s hath triumphed on itself. 
A.a C. IV. 15, 14 u. 15. 


Die Tugend selbst lebt und spricht: 
My heart laments that virtue cannot live. 
Out of the teeth of emulatin. J. C. I. 3, 13 u. 14. 
Whose virtue and whose general graces speak 
That which no else can utter. A.a. C. II. 2,132 u. 133. 
Die Rechtschaffenheit soll der Macht keinen Ab- 
bruch thun. 
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But mine honesty 
Shall not make poor my greatness, nor my power 
Work without it. A. a. C. II. 2, 2—9. 


Die Bescheidenheit erscheint als handelnde Person. 
If beauty, wisdom, modesty can settle 


The heart of Antony. A. a. C. OD. 2, 246 u. 247. 
And I will boot thee with what gifts beside 
Thy modesty can beg. A.2.C.1I5, 71u 72. 


Der Nacheiferungstrieb ist vom Ehrgefühl beseelt: 


Mine emulatiou 
Hath not that honour in’t, it had. Co, I. 10, 12 u. 13. 


Die Sorgfalt und Vorsichtigkeit beunruhigen den 
menschlichen Geist: 


Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men. 
J. C. DI. 1, 231 u. 232. 


Der Ehrgeiz wählt zwischen Gewinn und Verlust: 


And ambition, 
The soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of loss, 
Than gain which darkens him. A.a. C. III. 1, 22—24. 


Die Ueberlegung soll ertränkt werden: 


Let’s to supper, come 
And drown consideration. A.aC. IV.2, 4 u 4. 


Die Geduld ist thöricht; 
Patience is sottish. A.a, C. IV. 17, 78, 
Auch die menschlichen Fehler und Laster erscheinen 
personificirt, nämlich: 
Der Uebermuth; 


At some time, when his soaring insolence 
Shall touch the people. Co. II. 1, 270 u. 271. 


Die Bosheit straft sich selbst Lügen und erntet Tadel. 


To report otherwise were a malice, that giving itself the 
lie, would pluck reproof and rebuke from every ear 
that heard it. Co. II. 2, 36 —38. 


Grausamkeit und Neid haben Coriolanus seiner 
Ehre beraubt. | | 


The cruelty and envy of the people, 
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Permitted by our dastard nobles, who 
Have all forsook me, hath devour’d the rest. 
Co. IV. 5, 80-82. 
Die Vergesslichkeit soll das Andenken an frühere 
Freundschaft vernichten: 

That we have been familiar, 

Ingrate forgetfulness shall poison, rather 

Than pity note how much. | Co. V, 2, 1—%. 
Die Ungeduld erscheint an 2 Stellen personificirt: 

His own impatience 
Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame. 


Co. V. 6, 146 u. 147. 
And impatience does 


Become a dog that's mad. A. a. C. IV. 15, 79 u. 80. 
Die Undankbarkeit des Brutus hat Caesar besiegt: 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor’s arms 
Quite vanquish’d him. J. C. II. 2, 188 u. 1%. 
Das Misstrauen hat Cassius getödtet: 
Mistrust of good sticcess hath done this deed. 


J. C. V. 3, 66. 
OÖ error, soon conceived, 


Thou never comest unto a happy birth, 
But kill’st the mother that engender’d thee. 
J. C. Y. 3, 69-71. 
| Die Wollust hat Kinder zwischen Antonius und Cleo- 
patra gezeugt: 
And all the unlawful issue that their lust 
Since then hath made between them. 
A. 2.0. IIIl.6,7uw8 
Häufiger noch sind die Personificationen von Gemüths- 
affecten und Leidenschaften. 
Die Gemüthsaffecte im Allgemeinen treten handelnd 
auf: | u 
I have not known when his affections sway’d 
More than his reason. J. C.IL.1, 20 u. 21. 
Ebenso die Leidenschaften: 
_ Whose every passion fully strives 
To make itself, in thee, fair and admired. 
A. a. C. I. 1, 50 u. 51. 
Die Liebe wird in folgenden Beispielen als redend 
und handelnd dargentelle: 


ee U 


Die 


Or wrath or craft may get him. 
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But your loves, 
Thinking upon his services, took in you 
The apprehension of his present portance. 


Co. II. 3, 230—232. 


For my dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this. 


J. C. IL 2, 102 u. 108. 


When love begins to sicken and decay, 


It uses an enforced ceremony. J. C. IV. 2, 20 u. 21. 


Her love to both 
Would, each to other and all loves to both, 
Draw after her. 
Let your best love draw to that point, which seeks 
Best to preserve it. 
The itch of his affection should not then 


A. a. C. IL 2, 137—139, 


A. a. C. OL 4, 21 u. 22. 


Have nick’d his captainship. A. a. C. III, 13, 7. u. 8. 
Ferner erscheinen personificirt: 
Der Zorn und die Wuth: 


And wrath overwhelm’d my pity. 


Nor sleep, nor sanctuary, 
Being naked. sick, nor fane, nor Capitol, 
The prayers of priests nor times of sacrifice, 
Embarquements of all fury, shall lift up 
Their rotten privilege and custom ’gainst 
My hate to Marcius. Co. I. 10, 19—24 
Whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters and o’erbear 
What they are used to bear. 
Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. 


Co. I. 9, 86. 
Co. I. 10, 16. 


Co. IH. 1, 248250. ' 


J. €. II. 1, 267 u. 268. 


The tiger-footed rage, when it shall find 

The harm of unscann’d swiftness, will too late 

Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. 
Never anger 

Made good guard for itself. 

Sorge: 

The sorrow that delivers us so changed 

Makes you think so. 

'Tis one of those odd tricks which sorrow shoots 

Out of the mind. A.a.C. IV. 2, 14 u. 


15. 
1° 


Co. II. 1, 312—314. 


Aa C. IV. 1,9 u. 10, 


Co. V. 3, 39 u. 40. 
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Die Furcht: 
Call it my fear 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
J. C. D. 2, 50 u. 51. 
But how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. 
A.a C. II. 1, 47—49. 
Das Mitleid mit dem Schicksale Rom’s unter der 


Tyrannei hat Caesar getödtet: 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome... 
Hath done this deed on Caesar. J.C. IIL 1, 170 u. 172. 
Die Scham soll Antonius nach Rom treiben: 
Let his shames quickly 
Drive him to Rome. A. a.C. 14, 72 u. 73. 


Die Hoffnung verkündigt Pompejus einen Sieg vorher: 


And my auguring hope 

Says it will come to the full. A.a. C. I. 1,10 u. 11. 
Die Verzweiflung giebt einen Wink: 

Take the hint 

Which my despair proclaims. A.a. C. III 11,18 u. 19. 

Der menschliche Geist, sowie dessen Fähigkeiten und 
Eigenschaften erscheinen personificirt: 

Ihr Geist, ihr Denken hat die Plebejer bewogen, 


Coriolanus zum Konsul zu wählen: 
And that your minds, 
Preoccupied with what you rather must do 
Than what you should, made you against the grain 
To voice him consul. Co. II. 3, 239—242. 


Der Verstand, die Urtheilsfähigkeit soll die ' 


Handlungen des Menschen leiten: 
Or had you tongues to cry 
Against the rectorship of judgement? 
Co. II. 3, 212 u. 213. 

Your judgements, my grave lords, 
Must give this cur the lie. Co. V. 6, 106 u. 107. 
It shall be said his judgement ruled our hands. 

| J. C. I, 1, 147. 


Die Klugheit ist Genossin und Freundin der Ehre; | 


Honour and policy, like unsever’d friends, 
I’ the war do grow together. Co. III, 2, 42 u. 43. 


E Pr 
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How is it less or worse 
That it (policy) shall hold companionship in peace 
With honour as in war. Co. III. 2, 48-50. 
Die Weisheit kämpft mit Fortuna: 
Wisdom and Fortune combating together, 
If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may shake it. . A.a.C. III 13, 79—81, 
Die Dummheit bringt das Volk in’s Verderben: 
Till at lenght 
Your ignorance, which finds not till it feels, 
Making not reservation of yourselves, 
Still your own foes, deliver you as most 
Abated captives to some nation 
That won you without blows! Co. III. 3, 130—133. 
Die Phantasie übertrifft die Natur: 
O’erpicturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature. A. a. C. II. 2, 205 u. 206. 
Selten sind in den Römerdramen die Personificationen 
von körperlichen Eigenschaften oder Zuständen und von 
Körpertheilen des Menschen. 
Das äussere Aussehen der Volumnia, Virgilia und 
und Valeria verräth, was für ein Leben die Frauen seit der 
Abwesenheit des. Coriolanus von Rom geführt haben: 


T Our raiment 
And state of bodies would bewray what life 
We have led since thy exile. Co. V. 3, 94—96. 


(Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 19, 83—86.) 
Die Schönheit soll sich mit der Zauberei und der 
Wollust verbinden: 
Let witchraft join with beauty, lust with both! 
A.a.C. 1 1, 22. 
Die Anmuth der Octavia verlangt den besten der 
Männer als Gatten: 
Whose (Octavia’s) beauty claims 
No worse a husband than the best of men. 
A. a. C. I. 2, 130 u. 131. 
Die Haare des Antonius empören sich über seine Unbe- 
sonnenheit und machen einander Vorwürfe: 
My very hairs do mutiny; for the white 
Reprove the brown for rashness and they them 
For fear and doting. A2.CIHI11l, 13-5, 


Die Begriffe Ruhm, Ehre, Lob, Macht, Ansehen, 
Amt u. s. w. erscheinen an folgenden Stellen personificirt: 


Ebenso werden die gegentheiligen Begriffe, Unehre, 
Verlegenheit, Elend, Noth, Mangel u.s.w., die dem 


During his power go sleep. 
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renown: 
If renown made it not stir. 
honour: 
My gentle Marcius, worthy Cajus, and 
By deed-achieving honour newly named — 
What is it? — Coriolanus. Co. II. 1, 189—191. 
Let the high office and the honour go. Co.Il. 3,129 
Your honour calls you hence A.2.C.13, M. 
"Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour, 
Mine hononur it. A.2.0C 1. 7 82 u. 8. 
Experience, manhood, honour, ne’er before . 
Did violate so itself. A. a. C. II. 10, 23 u. 24. 
praise: 
My praises made thee first a soldier. 
power: 
And power, unto itself most commendalble, 
Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 


Co. I. 3, 12 u. 13. 


Co. III. 2. 108. 


To extol what it hath done. Co. IV. 7. 51—53. 
tyranny: 
Tyranny is dead. J. C., OL 1, 78. 
office: | 


Then our office may 
Co. II. 1, 238 u. 239. 
business- 
Our graver busines 
Frowns at this levity. 
reputation: 
I have offendeed reputation. 


A.2.0C.1.7,2 u 27. 


A. a. C. III. 11, 49. 


Menschen Leid und Sorgen bringen, personificirt: 


dishonour: 
Your dishonour 
Mangles true judgement, and bereaves the state 
Of that integrity which should becomett. 
| Co. II. 1, 157-159. 
calamity: | 
You are transported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you. Co. I. 1, 77 u. 78. 
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misery: 
He covets less 
Than misery itself would give. Co. II. 2, 130 u. 131. 


7 And make my misery serve thy turn. Co. IV. 5, 94. 

(Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 13, 70 u. 71.) 

confusion: 
How soon confusion 

May enter’ twixt the gap of both and take 


The one by the other. Co. IIT. 1, 110—112. 
necessity: 
Necessity | 
-Commands me name myself. Co. IV. 5, 62 u. 63. 


The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey necessity; 
Which we will niggard with a little rest 
J. C. IV. 3, 225—228. 
The strong necessity of time commands 


Our services awhile. A.u.C 13, 42 u. 43. 
extremity: 
But when extremities speak. Co. II. 2, 41. 
T Now this extremity 


Hath brought me to thy hearth. Co. IV. 5, 84 u. 85. 
(Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 13, 62 u. 63.) 
need: 
To forget them (griefs) quite 
Were to remember that the present need 


Speaks to atone you. A. a. C. II. 2, 100—102. 
injury: 
His injury 
The gaoler to his pity. Co. V. 1, 64 u. 65. 
danger: | 


Danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he. 
J. C. IL. 2, 4 u. 4. 
conte mpt: 
What our contempt doth often hurl from us, 
We wish it ours again. A. a.C.]J. 2, 127 u. 128. 
famine: 
At thy (Antony’s) heel 
Did famine follow. A. a.C. I 4, 58 u. 59. 
want: 
But want will perjure 
The ne’er-touched vesta. A. a, C, III. 12, 30 u. 31. 


! 
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Gern personificirt Shakespeare den Frieden und den 
Krieg und Dinge, die mit dem Kriege im Zusammenhange 
stehen, wie Waffen, Wunden etc. 


Der Friede ist lahm und schläfrig: 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, mulled, deaf, 
sleepy, insensible, a getter of more bastard 
children than war’s a destroyer of men. 

Co. IV. 5, 238—241. 
Der Krieg verschlingt die Menschen; 
If the wars eat us not up, they will. Co. I. 1, 87. 
The present wars devour him. Co. I. 1, 262. 
Er ist hörbar, ungestüm u. s. w. 
It’s spritely, waking, audible, and full of vent. | 
Co. IV. 5, 237 u. 238 
Der Kriegslärm regt den Eifer des Coriolanus an: 
When, by and by, the din of war gan pierce 
His ready sense. Co. II. 2, 119 u. 120. 


Ein Vertrag kann für die besiegte Partei keine gün- 
stigen Bedingungen bringen: 
What good condition can a treaty find : 
I’ the part that is at mercy. Co 1. 10,6 u. 7, 
Trommeln und Trompeten erweisen sich als 
Schmeichler: | 


When drums and trumpets shall 
T’ the field prove flatterers. Co. I. 9, 43 u. 44. 


Das Schwert des Antonius gehorcht seiner Liebe zu 


‚Cleopatra: 
You did know 


How much you were my conqueror; and that 

My sword, made weak by my affections, would 

Obey it on all cause. A. a. C. ID. 11, 55—68. 
Die Wunden des Coriolanus hören, wie man sie erwähnt: 

I have some wounds upon me, and they smart 

To hear themselves remember’d Co. I. 9, 28 u. 29. 
Weiter werden in den Römerdramen personificirt: 


Die Jugend und das Alter. 


Die Jugend zieht die Blicke Aller auf sich: 
When youth with comeliness pluck’d all gaze his 
way. 00.13 7u8. 
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Das Alter befreit von Kinderei: 
Though age from folly could not give me freedom, 
It does from childishness. A. a. C. I. 3, 57 u. 58. 


Das Alter kann die Schönheit der Cleopatra nicht 
vernichten: 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. A. a. C. II. 2, 240 u. 241. 


Die Natur: 
Nature teaches beasts to know their friends. 


Co. I. 1,6 u. 7. 
Nature wants stuff 


To vie strange forms with fancy. 
A.a.C,V.2, 97 u 8. 


Die Zeit: 
When time shall prompt them. Co. DI. 1,5. 
One time will owe another. Co. III. 1, 242. 
The violent fit of time craves it as physic. 
Co. III. 2, 33. 
So if the time thrust forth 
A cause for thy repeal. Co. IV. 1, 39 u. 40. 
Uuder these hard conditions as this time 
. Is like to lay upon us. J. C. I. 2, 174 u. 175. 


But to confound such time, 

That drums him from his sport, and speaks as loud 
As his own state and ours. A. a. C. 14, 28-30. 
Time calls upon’s. A. a. C. II. 2, 160. 
Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
O’er your content these strong necessities. 

A.a.C. II 6, &2 u. 83. 
With news the time’s with labour and throes forth, 
Each minute, some. A2cC II.7 8 u 3. 


Der Tag dient den Volskern: 
The day serves well for them now. Co. IV. 3, 32. 


Der Tod: 
Death, that dark spirit, in ’s nervy arm doth lie. 
Co. II. 1, 17. 
So the poor third is up, till death enlarge his 
confine. A.a. C. IL 5, 12 u. 13. 
Her head’s declined, and death will seize her, but 


Your comfort makes the rescue. 
A2aChıLlll, a7 u. 48, 
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Am wirksamsten und anschaulichsten scheinen mir die- 
jenigen Fälle von Personification zu sein, in denen der 
Dichter leblosen Dingen oder Abstraktis menschliche Körper- 
theile beilegt. Beispiele für diese Art von Personification 
sind in den Römerdramen ziemlich häufig. ? 

Die Forderungen des Volkes brechen dem Edelsinne 
das Herz: 

Which being answer’d, 
And a petition granted them, a strange one — 
To break the heart of generosity, 
And make bold power look pale — 
Co. I. 1, 213—216, 

Tag und Nacht erscheinen personifieirt und mit 

menschlichen Körpertheilen versehen: 
One that couverses more with the buttock of 
the night than with the forehead of the: 
morning. Co. II. 1, 56—58. 
Aufidius hat Ströme Blutes aus der Brust des Landes 
(Rom’s) fliessen lassen: 
Since I have ever follow’d thee with hate 
Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country’s breast. 
Co. IV. 5, 104 u. 105. 

Die Volsker wollen in die Eingeweide Rom’s ein- 

fallen: 
We would all muster 
From twelve to seventy, and pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 
Like a bold flood o’erbear. Co. IV. 5, 134—137. 
Die Füsse eines Planes werden gelähmt: 
By using means, I lame the foot 
Of our design. Co. IV. 7, 7 uw 8. 

Die Verschwörung schämt sich und verbirgt ihr 
Gesicht: 
| OÖ, conspiracy, 

Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most free? O, then, by day, 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 

To mask thy monstrous visage? J.C. I. 1, 7—81. 
Schliesslich mögen hier noch einige einzeln dastehende 
_Personificationen Erwähnung finden. 
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Das wankelmüthige Urtheil des Volkes beklagt 
sich über die Zurücksetzung des Coriolanus: 
And giddy censure 
Will then ery out of Marcius: ‘O, if he 
Had borne the business!’ Co. I. 1, 272 - 274, 
Die öffentliche Meinung wird den Cominjus seiner 
Verdienste berauben: 
Opinion that so sticks on Marcius shall 
Of his demerits rob Cominius. Co. I. 2, 275 u. 276, 
Die Gewohnheit ruft Coriolanus: 
Custom calls me to't. Co. II. 3, 124. 
Das Gesetz verweigert dem Coriolanus eine weitere 


Untersuchung: 
He hath resisted law, 
And therefore law shall scorn him further trial 
Than the severity... Co. III. 1, 267—269. 


Gerüchte erschüttern das Herz; 
. Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts. 
Co. III. 3, 125. 
Die Worte des Coriolanus reissen die Wurzeln des 
Hasses aus dem Herzen des Aufidius: 
Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from 
my heart 
A root of ancient envy. Co. IV. 5, 108 u. 109. 
Der Schlummer legt sein bleiernes Scepter auf den 
Menschen: 
O, murderous. slumber, 


Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 
That plays thee music? J. C. IV. 3, 267—69. 


Ihr Putz tödtet Cleopatra, wenn er Antonius nicht 


angenehm ist: 
- Since my becomings kill me, when they do not 
Eye well to you. A. a. C.1.3, 96 u. 9. 


Die Winde sind verliebt in die Segel; 


The poop was besten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them. 
A. a.C. II. 2, 197—19. 
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Die silbernen Ruder schlagen das Wasser, und dieses 
folgt ihnen wie verliebt in sie: 
The oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amourous of their strokes. A. a. C. II. 2, 199-202. 
Die Absichten ziehen den Lepidus hin und her: 


My purposes do draw me much about. A.a C.I1.4,8. 


& 30. 
Die Metonymie. 


Bei der Metonymie werden Begriffe mit einander ver- 
tauscht, die in einer natürlichen, durch Einbildung und 
Verstand leicht findbaren Verbindung mit einander stehen; 
sie hat ihren Grund in einem Zusammenhange oder einer 
Verwandschaft der Begriffe. (Wackernagel a. a. O. 8. 390). 
Shakespeare macht von diesem Tropus einen ziemlich häu- 
figen Gebrauch; doch bietet die Metonymie in den Römer- 
dramen wenig Originelles dar. 


Nach den Verwandtschaftsverhältnissen der metonymisch 
gebrauchten Begriffe unterscheidet man: 


1) Raumverhältniss. 2) Zeitverhältniss. 3) Symbol- 
verhältniss 4) Stoffverhältniss. 5) Causalitätsverhältniss. 


1) Raumverhältniss. 


a. Vertauschung des Ortes und seiner Bewohner: 
Rom steht für Römer: 
Rome must know 
- The value of her own Co. L 9, 20 u. 21. 
There’s one thing wanting, which I doubt not but 
Our Rome will cast upon thee. Co. II. 1, 217 u. 18. 
Aehnlich steht Rom an folgenden Stellen metonymisch 
für Römer: Co. II. 1, 58. Co. IH. 1, 291—293; Co. IV. 
6, 36 u. 37; Co. IV. 6, 126—128; Co. IV. 7, 33 u. 34; 
Co. V. 3, 5uw6; Co. V. 4, 45; Co. V. 3, 100 u. 101; 
A.a.C. 1.6, 22 u 23; A.2.0.II.6, 13 A..C. II. 
6, 19 u. 20, 
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Das Land steht für die Bewohner desselben: 
When he did love his country, 
It honour’d him. Co. III. 1, 305 u. 306. 
Die Gegend für die Bewohner: 
All the regions 
Do smilingly revolt. Co. IV. 6, 102 u. 103. 
Der Orient für die Bewohner: 
All the east, 
Say thou, shall call her mistress, A. a. C. I. 5, 46 u. 47. 
Parthien für die Bewohner: 
Now, darting Parthia, art thou struck. 
| A.2a.C. III 1,1. 
b. Vertauschung der Herrscher mit den Ländern: 


Cleopatra wird „Egypt“ angeredet, z. B.: 

A.a.C. IIL 11,51. A. a.C. II. 11, 56; A. a2.C. 
IV. 15, 18. A.a.C. IV. 15, 41. A.a.C. IV. 15, 70. 
A. a. C. V. 2, 115. 


c. Vertauschung der Stadt und Stadttheile mit den 


Bewohnern. 
The other side of the city is rien. Co. I. 1, 48. 
To answer all the city. Co. I. 4, 52. 


Let courts and cities be 
Made all of false-faced soothing ! Co. I. 9, 43 u. 44. 
With brazen din blast thou the city’s ear. 
A. a. C, IV. 8, 36. 
‘d. Vertauschung der Meeresufer mit den Bewohnern. 
The borders maritime 


Lack blood to think on’t. A. 2.C.1I 4,51 u. 39. 

e. Vertauschung des Lagers und Feldes mit dem Heere. 
Known to the camp. Co. I. 9, 61. 
So call the field to rest. J. C. V. 5, 80. 


f. Eine Vertauschung des Ortes mit den Menschen, 
die ihn inne haben, findet auch statt, wenn „bench“ 
für Senat steht. 
who puts his ‘Shall’, 

His pobular ‘Shall’, against a graver bench 

Than ever frown’d in Greece. Co. III. 1, 105—107. 
Their obedience fails 

To the greater bench. Co. III. 1. 166 u. 167. 
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2) Zeitverhältniss,. 
Eine Zeitbestimmung steht für die in der betreffenden 
Zeit Lebenden, z. B.: 


And his name remains 
To the ensuing age abhorr’d. Co. V. 3, 147 u. 148, 


3) Symbolverhältniss. 
Krone, Scepter, Steuerruder, Stirnreif sind Sym- 


bole des Herrschers. 
And he shall wear his crown by sea and land. 
J. C. 1 3, 87. 
Tell him, I am prompt 
To lay my crown at’s feet. A.a.C. III. 13, 75 u. 76. 
In his livery 
Walk’d crows and crownets. A:a.C. V.2,90.u.91. 
He hath assembled 
Bochus, the king of Lybia; Archelaus, 
Of Cappadocia; Philadelphos ... . 
With a more larger list of sceptres. 
A. a. C. II. 6, 68-76. 
It were for me 
To throw my sceptre at the injurious gods. 
A. a. C. IV. 15, 74 u. ©. 
You slander the helms o’the state. Co I 1, 78 u. 79. 
And of thee crawes 
The eircle of the Ptolemies for her heirs. 
A. a. C. III. 12, 17 u. 18. 


Der Kranz, die Palme, das Banner sind Symbole 
des Sieges und der Macht. 


That Cajus Marecius 


Wears this war's garland. Co. I. 9, 59 u. 60. 
But, hold thee, take this garland on thy brow. 
J. C. V. 3, 85. 


And did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory. 
J. C. V. 3, 81 u. 8. 
And bear the palm for having bravely shed 
Thy wife and children’s blood. Co. V, 3, 117 u. 118. 
Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world 
And bear the palm alone. J. C.1L 2, 128—131. 
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His conquering banner shook from Syria 
To -Lydia and to Ionia. A. a. C.1 2, 107 u. 108. 


Schwert und Helm sind Symbole des Krieges, Kissen 
sind diejenigen des Friedens, der Ruhe und der Trägheit. 
All the swords 


In Italy, and her confederate arıns, 
Could not have made this peace. Co. V. 3, 207—209. 


Not moving 
From the casque to,the cushion, but commanding 
peace 
Even with the same austerity and garb 
” As he controll’d the war. - Co. IV. 7, 42-45. 


Die Sterne sind die Symbole des menschlichen Ge- 
schickes. 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 


But in ourselves, that we are underling». 
J. C. I. 2, 140 u. 141. 


When my good stars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and shot their fires 
Into the abysm of hell. A. a. C. III. 13, 145— 147, 


That our stars, 
Unreconciliable, should divide 
Our equalness to this. A.a.C.V.1, 46-48, 
Das Rad ist das Symbol der Glücksgöttin. 


And let me rail so high, 
That the false housewife Fortune break her wheel, 
Provoked by my offence. A. a. C. IV. 15, 43—45. 
Das Feuer ist das Symbol der Begeisterung. 


I am glad that my weak words 
Have etzuck but so much show of fire from Brutus. 
J. C. 1 2, 176 u. 177. 
Die Fackel, das Licht werden metonymisch als Sym- 
bole des Lebens gebraucht. 


Since the torch is out, 
Lie down, and stray no farther. 
A. a. C. IV. 14, 46 u. 47, 


Our lamp is spent, it’s out A. a. C, IV. 15, 85 
Die Sense ist das Symbol des Todes. 
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Tll make death love me; for I will conten 
Even with his pestilent scythe. 
A. a. C. III. 13, 193 u. 19. 
Der Marmor ist ein Symbol der Beständigkeit, der 
Mond ein Symbol der Wankelmüthigkeit. 
Now from head to foot 
I am marble-constant; now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine. A. a. C. V. 2, 239—241. 
4) Stoffverhältniss. 
Der Stoff steht statt des Dinges, welches aus demselben 
bereitet ist. 
Esche für Lanze. 
Where against 


My grained ash an hundred times hath broke. 
Co. IV. 5, 113 u. 114. 


Rindsleder für Schuhe. 


As proper men as ever trod upon neat’s leather. 
| J. C. I. 28 u. 29. 
Stahl für Dolch und Schwert. 

And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away... 
| J. C OL 2, 181. 
For piercing steel and darts | 
Ä J. C. V. 3, 76. 

Eisen für Rüstung: 

Come, good fellow, put mine iron on. A.a.C. IV. 4,3. 

5) Causalitätsverhältniss. 


Die Ursache tritt an die Stelle der Wirkung. Hierher 
dürften folgende Fälle zu rechnen sein, in denen das Werk- 
zeug an die Stelle der Wirkung tritt. 

Das Schwert steht für die mit ihm röllbrachten Thaten. 

A bribe to pay my sword. Co. 1. 9, 38. 

Mützen und Beine stehen für die Eihrenbezeugungen, 

die mit diesen erwiesen werden. 
You are ambitious for poor knaves’ caps and legs. 
Co. II. 1, 76 u. 77. 
Die Zunge steht für das von ihr Gesprochene. 
Bestow 
Your sued-for tongues. Co. D, 3, 215 u. 216. 
Mince not the general tongue. A.a.C.1. 2, 109. 
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8. 31. 
Das Wortspiel. 


Bei der Metonymie werden Vorstellung und Wort 
verändert, aber das Wort mehr, als die Vorstellung; beim 
Wortspiel hingegen wird das gegebene, vorliegende Wort 
nur unmerklich verändert, aber mit dieser unmerklichen 
Veränderung des Wortes verknüpft sich die merklichste und 
wesentlichste Veränderung der Vorstellung: es tritt eine neue 
Vorstellung ein, die mit der des veränderten Wortes wenig 
oder vielleicht nichts mehr gemein hat; ja es kann das Wort 
selbst in seiner Form gänzlich unverändert bleiben und sich 
dennoch dem Zusammenhange gemäss plötzlich eine ganz 
andere, neue Vorstellung damit verbinden. Mässig angewen- 
det, können die Wortspiele von der grössten Wirkung sein, 
während sie, sobald sie zu häufig vorkommen, ermüden nnd 
der Sprache leicht das Gepräge des Gekünstelten und 
Unnatürlichen verleihen. Shakespeare liebt es sichtlich, 
in seinen Dramen von Wortspielen Gebrauch zu ma- 
chen. Er folgt darin dem Geschmacke seiner Zeit für die 
euphuistische Stilart, deren grösste Eigenthümlichkeit die 
Concetti waren, d. h. die scharfe und witzige Zusammen- 
fassung eines Gedankens oder einer Gedankenreihe, wenn 
ınöglich in wortspielender Form. 

Die in den Römerdramen vorkommenden Wortspiele 
lassen sich folgendermassen eintheilen: 

1) die Wörter sind in der Schreibweise vollständig eyeich: 


We have power in ourselves to do it, but it is 
a power that we have no power to do. 


C.I.3,4u5 
You and your crafts have crafted fair! 
Co. IV. 6, 118, 


(crafts bedeutet Zünfte und List). 
Ein Bürger zu Marullus: Nay, I beseech you, sir, 
be not out with me; yet if you be out, 
sir, I can mend you. J. C. I. 1, 18—20. 
2) Die Wörter sind bei nahezu gleicher Aussprache in der 
Schreibweise verschieden: 
8 
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Heart-hardening spectacles. Co. IV; 1, 25. 
O you hard hearts. J. C. 11,41. 
Your son 


Will or exceed the common or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. Co. IV. 1, 31-33. 
All that I live by is with the awl: I meddle 
with no tradesman’s matters, nor women’s 
matters, but with awl. J. C. I 1, 24—26, 
[Nach Delius’ Annahme hat Shakespeare dieses Wort- 
spiel einer alten Ballade „The Three Merry Cobblers* ent- 
lehnt, in der es heisst: 
We have awl at our command, 
And still we are on the mending hand.] 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as Im self. J.C.I.2,93—96. 
Now is it Rome indeed and room enough 
When there is is in it but one only man. 
 I.0L2, 156 u. 157. 
(das o in Rome und das oo in room hatten 
zu Shakespeare’s Zeit noch denselben Laut.) 
O world, thou wast the forest to this hart; 
And this, indeed, o world, the heart of thee! 
J. C. II. 1, 207 u. 208. 
Cleopatra: Indeed. 
Mardian: Not in deed, madam, for I can do nothing 
But what indeed is honest to be done. 
A.a.C. 15, 14—16. (Vergl. $ 5. Polyptoton.) 
Als eine Art Wortspiel ist auch die in den Römer- 
dramen vorkommende Verbindung von good und gods an- 
zusehen z. B.: 
The good gods will mock me presently. 
A. a. C. III. 4, 15. 
OÖ the good gods! A. a.C. V. 2, 221 us. w. 

3. Das Wortspiel beruht auf einem Worte, welches in der 
Aussprache einem andern von ganz verschiedener Be- 
deutung gleich ist; in dieser Art ist mir nur ein Beispiel 
in den Römerdramen aufgefallen, nämlich J. C. L |, 
14 u. 15, wo sich der Schuster nennt; 


U = 
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a mender of bad soles, 
was gleichlautend ist mit „a mender of bad souls.* 
4. Das Wortspiel ruht auf einem Worte, welches an der 


betreffenden Stelle zwei Bedeutungen haben kann: 
For my part it was Greek to me. J. ©. I. 1, 287. 
(Greek = Griechisch und = böhmische Dörfer, 


unverständlich.) 
Some o’ their plants are ill-rooted already. 
A. a. C. II. 7, 1—3. 


(plants = Pflanzen und = Fusssohlen.) 


8 32. 
Die Periphrasis. 

Die Periphrasis entsteht dann, wenn man eine Person 
oder Sache oder eine Thätigkeit nicht bei ihrem gewöhnlichen, 
einfachen Namen nennt, sondern sie statt dessen durch eine 
oder mehrere charakteristische Eigenschaften oder Wirkungen 
oder dergleichen bezeichnet. (Wackernagel a. a. O. S. 386.) 


1. Sehr häufig sind bei Shakespeare Umschreibungen für 
Götter. 
Zur Bezeichnung Gesammtheit der Götter steht viel- 
fach „heaven“ z. B.: Co. I. 1, 70. Co. IV. 2, 35. J. C. I 
3, 69. A. a. C. Ill. 13, 159. 
oder „heavens“ z. B.: Co. I. 3, 48. J. C. II. 4, 41. 
A. a. 0.12, 64. 
für Mars steht: god of soldiers. Co. V. 3, 70. 
für Juno steht: The jealous queen of heaven. Co. V. 
3, 46. 
2. Umschreibungen für Menschen: earth. Co. IV. 2, 36. 
mortal instruments. J. C. II. 1, 66. 


3. Umschreibungen für Sonne (und Sonnenstrahlen) 
und Sterne: 


Sonnenstrahlen = Phoebus’ burning kisses. Co. 
Il. 1, 234, 
By the fire 


- That quickens Nilus’ slime. A.a.C.1.3,68u. 69. 
g* 
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Think on me 
That am with Phoebus’ amorous pipches black. 
A. a.C. 15, 27 u. 28. 


Golden Phoebus. A. a. C. V. 2, 320. 

By the fires of heaven. Co. I. 4, 39. 
4. Umschreibungen für „Thränen®* und „weinen“: 

Women’s rheum. Co. V. 6, 46. 

Drops of salt. | Co. V. 6, 9. 

Beads of sorrow. J. C. DI. 1, 284. 

Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst fill 

Whith sorrowful water? A.a. C.1 3, 63 u. 64. 

The April’s in her eyes. A. a. C. III 2, 43. 
5. Umschreibungen für „Augen“: 

The glasses of my sight. Co. III. 2, 117. 

Downy windows. A.a.C.V. 2, 319. 
6. Umschreibung für „älter“: 

I have seen more days than you. J. C. IV. 1, 18. 

t For I have seen more years than ye. J.C. IV. 3. 132. 


(Vergl. N.: M. B. 25, 33.) 
7. Allerlei Umschreibungen: 
für den Krieg: 
He had rather see the swords and hear a drum. 
Co. I. 3, 60 u. 61. 
die späte Nacht: 
The buttock of the night. _ Co. II. 1, 56. 
(Vergl. $ 29. Personification.) 
der frühe Morgen: 
The forehead of the morning. Co II. 1, 57. 
(Vergl. $ 29. Personification.) 
der Anfang der Welt: 


Since Deucalion. _ Co. I. 1, 101 u. 102. 
die Priester: | 
Divines. Co. II. 3, 64. 


die Adern: 
These pipes and these conveyances of our blood. 
Co. V. 1, 54 
Coriolanus nennt seine Mutter: 
The honour’d mould 
Wherein this trunk was framed. Co. V. 3, 22 u. 23. 
(Vergl. $ 28. Metaphern.) 
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Coriolanus nennt sein Weib: 
Best of my flesh. Co. V. 3, 42. 


Volumnia nennt den kleinen Marcius: 
Ä poor epitome of yourself. ‚Coriolanus) Co. V. 3, 68. 


Umschreibung für die Eule: 


Bird of night. J. C. I. 3, 26. 
für den Frühling: 
The youthful season of the year. J. C. DL 1, 108, 
für Blut: 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. J. C. II. 1, 289 u. 2%. 


für „Folgen“: 
Brutus shall lead; and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 
J. C. IH. 1, 120 u. 121. 
für „wahrsagen*: 
In nature's infinite book of secrecy 


A little I can read. A.2.C. 12,9 u. 10. 
für „sehr viele*: 
A host of tongues. A. a. C. IL 5, 87. 


für die „Welt“: 
Whate’er this ocean pales or sky inclips, 
Is thine, if thou wilt hat. A. a. C. 11.7, 74u.%. 


für „trübsinnig*: 


I am full of lead. A. a. C. III 11, 72. 
für „Monate: 
Not many moons gone by. A. a. C. III 12, 6. 


für „Jung“: 
Tell him he wears the rose 


Of youth upon him. A. a. C. III 13, 20 u. 21. 
für „Meer“: 

Green Neptune’s back. A. a. C. IV. 14, 58. 
für „Körper“: 

This mortal house Tl] ruin. A. a. C, V. 2, 51. 


für „Wein: 
Now, no more 
The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip. 
| A. a. C. V. 2, 283 u. 284. 
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8 33. 
Der Euphemismus. 


Eine Abart der Periphrasis ist der Euphemismus. Der- 
selbe entsteht, wenn die Umschreibung angewandt wird, um 
dem Anstössigen, dem Bösen, dem Gehassten und Gefürch- 
teten in Vorstellung und Darstellung auszuweichen und aus 
Zucht, Schonung und Furcht nur das Gute zu nennen. 
(Wackernagel a. a. O. 8. 404). 


In den Römerdramen sind euphemistische Ausdrücke 
selten; sie finden sich nur zur Umschreibung: 
1) von „sterben“: 
Unarm, Eros; the long day’s task is done, 
And we must sleep. A. a. C. IV. 14, 35 u. 36. 
2) von „tödten“: 
But now T’ll set my teeth, 
And send to darkness all that stop me. 
A. a. C. III. 13, 181 u. 182. 
And it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds. 
BEN ER 


3) von „betrunken sein“. 
Three kings I had newly feasted, and did want 
Of what I was i’the morning. A.a. C. II. 2, 76 u. 77. 
4) In scherzhaft euphemistischer Weise nennt sich der 
J. C. I. 1 auftretende Schuster: 
Surgeon of old shoes. J. C. IL 1, 27. 
5) Cleopatra nennt die Schlange, welche ihr den Tod 
geben soll: 
The pretty worm of Nilus. A.a. (0. V. 2, 243. 


8 34. 
Die Synekdoche. 


Bei der Synekdoche findet, wie bei der Metonymie 
eine Vertauschung nahe zusammenhängender Begriffe statt; 
aber unter einem bestimmten Verhältnisse: dem des Theiles 
zum Ganzen. Der Theil muss aber unter allen Einzelheiten, 
die sich an dem Ganzen unterscheiden lassen, die wichtigste 
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und hauptsächlichste sein, muss Wesen und Zweck des 
Ganzen recht eigentlich charakterisiren. Wo er nicht so 
beschaffen ist, da fehlt der Synekdoche die rechte Anschau- 
lichkeit. (Wackernagel a. a. O. 8. 393.) 

Shakespeare macht in den Römerdramen von der Synek- 
doche einen ziemlich häufigen Gebrauch, indem er setzt: 

1) Den Theil für das Ganze; 2) eine bestimmte Zahl 
für eine unbestimmte; 3) den Singular statt des Plurals. 

1) Der Theil steht statt des Ganzen: 
a. für die Pronomina oder den Namen der Person stehen 
Theile des Menschen, nämlich: 


a. soul: 
There is the man of my soul’s hate. Co. 1.5, 11. 
And my soul aches to know... Co. IH. 1, 108. 
ß. heart: 
Their hearts are yours. Co. III. 2, 87. 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. J. C. II. 1, 305 u. 306. 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon... 
J. C. II. 2, 129. 
My heart laments that virtue cannot live. 
J. C. II. 3, 13. 
The hearts 


That spaniel’d me at heels. 
A. a. C. IV. 12, 20 u. 21. 


y. bosom: 

And by and by thy bosom shall partake 

The secrets of my. heart. J. C. U. 1, 305 u. 306. 
d. tongue: 

All tongues speak of him. Co. II. 1, 221. 

I cannot bring 

My tongue to such a pace. Co. II. 3, 57. 
e. lips: 

When with his Amazonian chin he drove 

The bristled lips before him. Co. I. 2, 95 u. %. 
C. ear: | 

That would pluck reproof and rebuke from every 


ear that heard it. Co. II. 2, 37 u. 38. 
n. womb: 
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When he was but tender-bodied and the only son 
of my womb. Co. I 3,6 u. 7, 
+ Thou -shalt no sooner _ 
March to assault thy country than to tread — 
(Trust to’t, thou shalt not), on thy mother's womb — 
That brought thee to this world. Co. V. 3, 122—125. 
(Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 19, mE 
Till by degrees the memory of my womb. 
A.a.C. II. 18, 163. 
9 throat: 
Our throats are sentenced and stay upon exe- 
cution. Co. V. 4, 8. 
ı. complexion: 
Leads fill’d and ridges horsed 
With variable complexion. Co. II. 1, 227 u. 228. 
x. heels: 
Brutus shall lead and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 
J. C. III. 1, 120 u. 121. 
(The soldier) would have still 
Follow’d thy heels. A.a.C IV.55u. 6. 
The hearts 
That spaniel’d me at heels. A.a.C. IV. 12, 20 u. 21. 


Weitere Fälle, wo Körpertheile für die Person stehen, 
werden unten unter No, 3, „der Singular statt des Plurals* 
Erwähnung finden. 

b. Für Schwert steht Schneide: 

And he shall feel mine edge. Co I. 4, 29. 
Stain all your edges on me. Co. V. 6, 103. 
To part with unhack’d edges. A.u.C. II. 6, 38. 
c. Für Haus steht Heerd: 
+ Now this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth. Co.IV.5, 84 u. 85. 
(Vergl N.: C. M. C. 13, 62 u. 63) 
d. Für Schiffe steht Segel: 
Thou canst not fear us, Pompey, with thy sails. 
A.a.C. II 6, 24. 
I have sixty sails, Caesar none better. 
A. a. C. II. 7, 50. 

e. Statt Gesicht steht Stirn: 

With smiling fronts. Co. 1. 6, 8. 
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2) Eine bestimmte Zahl steht statt einer unbe- 
stimmten: 
a) für eine unzählige Menge gebraucht der Dichter die 
bestimmten Zahlen million, thousand, hundred etc. 
And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 
Millions of mischiefs. J. C. IV. 1, 50 u. 51. 
If every of your wishes had a womb, 
And fertile every wish, a million. 
| A. a. C. 1 2, 38 u. 39. 
A hundred thousand welcomes. Co. II. 1, 200. 
Whithin thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths, 
In thy head clutch’d as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers. Co. III. 3, 70—172. 
Cracking ten thousand curbs. Co. I. 1, 72. 
This morning for then thousand of your throats ... . 
Co. V. 4, 59. 
Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idleness doth hatch. A a. C.I. 2, 133 u. 134. 
(Vergl. $ 28. Metapher u. $ 29. Personification.) 
I here importune death awhile. until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 


I lay upon thy lips. A. a. C. IV. 15, 19—21. 
That were excusable, that, and thousands more 
Of semblable import. A. a. C. II. 4, 2u. 3. 


I’ld make a quarry 
With thousand of these quarter’d slaves. 
Co. I. 1, 202 u. 203. 


That’s thousand to one good one. Co. II. 2, 83. 
A thousand welcomes. Co. IV. 5, 151. 
Live a thousand years. J. C. III. 1, 159. 
Il have five hundred voices of that sound. 

Co. II. 3, 219, 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke. 

Co. IV. 5, 114. 
A hundred ghastly women. J. C. L 3, 23. 
Which liks a fountain with an hundred spouts... 

J. C. II. 2, 77. 


Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 
Have put to death an hundred senatorz. 
J. C. IV. 3, 174 u. 175. 


b. Für eine grössere Menge setzt Shakespeare die be- 
stimmten Zahlen: half a hundred, twenty, & 
dozen etc. 
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For half a hundred years. 01417. 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and burn 
Like twenty torches join’d J. C. 1 3, 16 u. 17. 


I have seen her die twenty times. A.a.C.I, 2, 146. 


He thinks, being twenty times of better fortune 
He is twenty men to one. A. 2.C. IV. 2,3 u. 4 
Had I a dozen sons. Co. I. 3, 24. 
Being barber’d ten times o’er. A. a. C. II. 2, 229, 
Wben you have deserved ten times as much. 
A.2a.C. 1.6, 79. 
c. Für eine kleinere Zahl steht seven: 
If I could shake off but one seven years. 
Co. IV. 1, 55. 


3) Der Singular steht statt des Plurals. 


Hierher gehören jene zahlreichen Fälle, wo Shakespeare 
von menschlichen Körpertheilen den Singular gebraucht, 
während eigentlich der Plural stehen sollte. 


a. eye statt eyes: 


His (Coriolanus’) eye 

Red as 'twould burn Rome. Co. V. 1, 63 u. 64. 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye. 

J. C. I. 2, 56 u. 57. 
That same eye whose bend doth awe the world 
Did lose his lustre. J. C. I 2, 123 u. 124. 
This in the public eye? A... C. IH. 6, 11. 
Whose eye beck’d forth my wars. A.a.C. IV. 12, 26. 
Nor one be chasticed with the sober eye 
Of dull Octavia. A. a. C. V. 2, 54 u. 55. 


b. ear statt ears: 
Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear. 
A. a. C. I. 5, 54. 
(He hath) made his will and read it 
To the public ear. ..2.ClIIl.44u5. 
My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepared for war, acquainted 
My grieved ear withal. A. a. C. II. 6, 57-59. 


With brazen din blast thou the city’s ear. 
A. a, C. IV. 8, 36. 
c. brow statt brows; 
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Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by night? 
J. C. II 1, 78. 


d. lip statt lips: 
But all the charms of love, 


Salt Cleopatra, soften thy waned lip! 
A. a C.II 1, 20 u. 21. 


e. cheek statt cheeks: 


And all this... 
Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 
So much as lank’d not. A.2.C. LA 70u 7. 
Put colour in thy cheek. A. a. C, IV. 14, 69. 


f. hand statt hands: 


So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. J. C.I. 3, 101 u. 102. 
Thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus. 
J. C. II. 1, 57 u. 58. 


You ’re fallen into a princely hand. A.a.C. V. 2,22. 
g. arm statt arms: 


Have I in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far, 
J. C. II. 2, 66. 
h. foot statt feet: 


At whose foot, 
To mend the petty present, I will piece 
Her opulent throne with kingdoms. 
A. a. C. I, 5, 44—46. 
i. heel statt heels: 


At thy heel 
Did famine follow. A. a. C.1I 4,58 u, 59. 


k. knee statt knees: 


AN which time 
Before the gods my knee shall bow. A.a.C. IIl.3,2u.3. 


$ 35. 
Die Hyperbel. 


Dieser Tropus, die Steigerung eines Begriffes über das 
Mass hinaus, wird von unserm Dichter in den Römerdramen 
ziemlich häufig angewandt. 
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Shakespeare liebt es, sich der Hyperbel zu bedienen: 


1) In Lobsprüchen. 


a. Die Verdienste und die guten Eigenschaften des 
Coriolanus werden hyperbolisch gepriesen; 


von Titus Lartius: 


A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 
Were not so rich a jewel. Thou wast a soldier etc. 
Co. I, 4, 54—61. 
von Cominius: 
If I should tell thee o’er this thy day’s work; 
Thou ’ldst not believe thy deeds: but T/ll report it etc. 
Co. I. 9, 1—11. 
And to silence that, | 
Which, to the spire and top of praises vouch’d, 
Would seem but modest. . Co. I. 9, 23—25. 
From face to foot 
He was a thing of blood whose every motion 
Was timed with dying cries. Co, II. 2, 112—114. 
von Menenius: 
Every gash was an enemy’s grave. Co.Il.1,171 u.172. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, and the 
ground shrinks before his treading: he is able 


to pierce a corslet with his eye; talks like a 
knell, and his hum is a battery 


Co. V. 4, 18—22. 
He wants nothing of a god but eternity and a heaven 
to throne in. Co. V. 4, 24—26. 


von Aufidius: 
That body, where against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, 
And scarr’d the moon with splitters. 
| Co. IV. 5, 113—115. 
von Volumnia: 
Hadst thou foxship 
To banish him that struck more blows for Rome 
Than thou hast spoken words? Co. IV. 2, 18—20. 


von einem Patricier: 


The man is noble and his fame folds-in 
This orb 0’ the world. Co. V. 6, 126 u. 127. 
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von ihm selbst: 
Ild make a quarry 
With thousands ef these quarter’d slaves, as high 
As I could pick my lance. Co. I. 1, 202 —204. 
. Marcius hebt die Stärke und Tapferkeit seiner Sol- 
daten übermässig hervor, indem er sie fragt: 


If these shows be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volsces? Co. I. 6, 77 u. 78. 


. Titus Lartius rüähmt seinen Kampfesmuth: 


I'll lean upon one crutch and fight with the other, 
Ere stay behind this business. Co. I. 1, 246 u. 247. 


. Julius Caesar’s Ansehen und Macht werden über 
Gebühr erhoben: 


von Cassius: 
That same eye whose bend doth awe the world 
Did lose his lustre. J. C. I 2, 123 u. 124. 


von Antonius: 


But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world. J. C. III. 2, 123 u. 124. 


. Antonius spricht hyperbolisch von der Beredsamkeit 
des Brutus: 
But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits etc. 
J. C. III. 2, 230—234. 


. Der Cleopatra Reize, Schönheit und Ansehen werden 
gepriesen: 
von Enobarbus: 
She did lie 
In her pavilion — cloth-of- gold of tissue — 


O’er-pieturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature. A.a. C. II. 2, 203—206. 


The city cast 
Her people out upou her; and Antony, 
Enthroned i’the market-place, did sit alone, 
Whistling to tbe air; which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too 
And made a gap in nature. A.a.C. II. 2, 2138 228. 
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von Antonius, welcher sie nennt: 

Thou day 0’ the world. A.2.C0.IV.8, 13. 
von ihr selbst: 

If thou so yield him, there is gold and here 

My bluest veins to kiss; a hand that kings 

Have lipp’d; and, trembled kissing. 

A. a. C. IL 5, 28-30. 
g. Voll von Hyperbeln sind besonders die Lobsprüche, 

welche dem Antonius dargebracht werden: 


von Philo: 
His captain’s heart, 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast. 
A.2.C11,6-—8. 
von Üleopatra: 
Do bravely, horse! for wot’st thou whom thou movest? 
The demi-Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men. A.a. C. 1.5, 22—24. 
His face was as the heavens; and therein stuck 
A sun and moon, which kept their course, and lighted 
The little O, the earth!... etc. A.a.C. V. 2, 79—92. 
-b. Antonius spricht hyperbolisch von sich selbst: 
I, that with my sword 
Quarter’d the world. A. a. C. IV. 14, 57 u. 58. 
von seinem Weibe: 
The third 0’ the world is yours; which with a snaffle 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 
A.a. C. II 2, 63 u. 64. 
2) In Aeusserungen des Tadels und des Vorwurfs. Hier 
sind indessen die Beispiele weit seltener. 
a. Coriolanus wirft den Plebejern ihre Wankelmüthig- 


keit vor: 


With every minute you do change a mind. 
| Co. I. 1, 186. 


b. Noch härter aber ist der Tadel und Spott des Menenius 
über das Volk: 


You are the musty chaff; and you are smelt 
Above the moon. Co. V. 1, 31 u. 32. 
c. Die schlechten Eigenschaften des Coriolanus werden 


übertrieben dargestellt: 
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von einem Bürger: 
He has faults with surplus, to tire in repetition. 
Co I. 1, 46 u. 47. 
von Brutus: 
He will not spare to gird the gods. Co. I. 1, 260. 


d. Octavius spricht hyperbolisch von Antonius’ Fehlern: 


You shall find there 
A man who is the abstract of all faults 
That all men follow. A.a.C.14 9 u 10. 


3) In verschiedenen sonstigen Fällen: 


a. Die Beifallsbezeugungen und der Jubel des Volkes 
werden an drei Stellen in Hyperbeln geschildert: 


The common made 
A shower and thunder with their caps and shouts. 
Co. II. 1, 283 u. 284, 
The trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries and fifes, 
Tabors and cymbals and the shouting Romans, 
Make the sun dance. Co. V. 4, 52—51. 
And when you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an universal shout, 
That Tiber trembled underneath her banks. 
To hear the replication of your sounds 
Made in her concave shores? J. C. I. 1, 48—52. 


b. Bei einer Kampfschilderung heisst es: 
Filling the air with swords advanced and darts, 
We prove this very hour. Co. I. 6, 61. 
Our Italy 
Shines o’er with civil swords. A.a. C.IL 3, 44 u. 45. 


c. Die Nachricht, dass dem Volk .neue Rechte gewährt 
seien, versetzt Marcius in Wuth; er ruft aus: 
The rabble should have first unroof’d the city, 
Ere so prevail’d with me. Co. I. 1, 222 u. 223. 
d. Flavius fordert die Bürger zur Trauer auf über des 
Pompejus’ Niederlage und Caesar’s siegreiche Rück- 
kehr nach Rom: 


Assemble all the poor men of your sort; 

Draw them to Tiber; and weep your tears 

Into the channel, till the lowest stream 

Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. J. C.1.,62—65, 
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e. Enobarbus spricht hyperbolisch von den Seufzern 
der Cleopatra: 
We cannot call her winds and waters sighs and tears; 
they are greater storms and tempests than 
almanacs can report: this cannot be cunning 
in her; if it be, she makes a shower of rain 
as well as Iove. A.a.C.12, 152—15. 
f. Cleopatra preist in überschwenglichen Worten das 
Glück der Liebe: 
Eternity was in our lips and eyes, 
Bliss in our brows’ bent; none our parts so poor, 
But was a race of heaven. A. a.C.1 3, 36—37. 
g. Cleopatra will den Boten, wenn er ihr eine will- 


kommene Nachricht bringt, mit Schätzen über- 


schütten: 
Tl set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee. A.a. C. 1.5, 45 u. 46, 


h. Caesar ist erstaunt über das einfache, bescheidene 


Auftreten seiner Schwester Octavia: 
You come not 
Like Caesar’s sister: the wife of Antony etc. 
A. a. C. II. 6, 42—50. 


$ 36. 
Die Litotes. 


Während die Hyperbel mehr ausdrückt, als man sagen 
will, um dadurch die Sache hervorzuheben, besteht die Litotes, 
obwohl der Erreichung desselben Zweckes dienend, in einem 
scheinbar verkleinernden und mildernden Ausdruck. Man 
unterscheidet zwei Arten von Litotes: die Verkleinerung und 
die Erniedrigung. 

Shakespeare hat in den Römerdramen von dieser Figur 
wenig Gebrauch gemacht. Beispiele von eigentlicher Litotes 
sind mir nicht aufgefallen; doch darf man wohl diejenigen 
Fälle hierher zählen, in denen eine Person aus Bescheidenheit 
oder aus irgend einem andern Grunde ihren Werth und 
ihre Verdienste zu verkleinern sucht. Derartige Stellen 
kommen vereinzelt in den Römerdramen vor. 
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Besonders Coriolanus liebt es, seine Person und seine 
Thaten herabzusetzen: 
As if I loved my little should be dieted 
In praises sauced with lies. Co. I. 9, 52 u. 53. 
I had rather have one scratch my head i’ the sun 
When the alarum were struck than idly sit 
To hear my nothing monster’d. Co. II. 2, 79—81. 
Seine Wunden nennt Coriolanus: 
Scratches with briars, 
Scars to move laughter only Co. DI. 3, 51. u. 52. 
Antonius spricht sich selbst das Redetalent ab: 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. | 
J. C, II. 2, 221 u. 29. 
Auch Cleopatra setzt ihr Ansehen und ihren Werth 
herab, wenn sie sagt: 
Your Caesar’s father oft, 
When he hath mused of taking kingdoms in, 
Bestow’d his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain’d kisses. A. a.C. III. 13, 82 —85. 
8 37. 
Die Vergleichung. 

Die Vergleichung macht nach Wackernagel a. a. O. 
S. 387 nur mit einem Winke aufmerksam auf Etwas, das 
in der sinnlichen Wirklichkeit ähnlich ist der vorliegenden 
minder sinnlichen Vorstellung. 

Vergleichungen sind in Shakespeare’s römischen Dra- 
men sehr häufig; meistens sind sie durch „like“ oder „as“ 
eingeleitet. Der Dichter entnimmt seine Vergleichungen: 

A. Aus der Welt der Götter. 
Antonius wird mit Mars verglichen: 
Those his goodly eyes 
That o’er the files and musters 0’ the war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn, 


The office etc. A.acC.11, 2—. 
Die der Cleopatra dienenden Knaben gleichen dem 
Cupido: | 
T On each side her 


Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
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With divers-colour’d fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid did. A. a. C. II, 2, 206—210. 
\ (Vergl. N.: M. A. 13, 45—48.) 
Die Dienerinnen der Cleopatra gleichen Nereiden: 
+ Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 


And made their bends adornings. 
A. a. €. IL 2, 211-213. 


iVergl. N.: M. A. 13, 48 u. 49.) 
B. Aus der alten Mythologie und Geschichte. 
Coriolanus überragt die Plebejer so weit, wie das 
Capitol das niedrigste Haus in Rom: 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meanest house in Rome, so far my son... 
Whom you have banish’d, does exceed you all. 
Co. IV. 2, 39—42 
So wenig der Olymp vor einem Maulwurfshügel sich 
beugen kann und darf, eben so wenig soll es Volumnia vor 
ihrem Sohn: 
My mother bows; 
As if Olympus to a molehill should 
In supplication nod. Co. V. 3, 29—31. 
Caesar ragt wie ein Colossus über seine Mitbürger 
"hervor: 
Why, man, he doth bestrid the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
J. C. I. 2, 135—138,. 
Eine Rüstung ist mit Karfunkeln besetzt wie der 
Wagen .des Sonnengottes: 
He has deserved it (armour), were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phoebus’ car. A. a. C. IV. 8, 28 u. 29. 


C. Von den verschiedenartigsten Verhält- 
nissen, Einrichtungen u. s. w. des menschlichen 
Lebens. 

Die Patrizier sorgen wie Väter für das Volk: 


Who (the helms of the state) care for you like fathers, 
When you curse them as enemies. Co. I. 1, 79 u. 80. 
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Der Stahl soll so weich werden wie Seide: 
When steel grows soft as the parasite’s silk, 
Let him be made a coverture for the wars. 
Co. I. 9, 45 u. 46. 
Ehre und Klugheit wachsen im Kriege wie unzer- 
trennliche Freunde zusammen: 
; Honour and policy, like unsever’d friends, 
I’ the war do grow together. Co. IH. 2, 42 u. 43. 
Coriolanus’ Wunden gleichen Gräbern auf einem 
Kirchhof: 


Think 
Upon the wounds his body bears, which show 
Like graves i’ the holy churchyard. Co. III. 3, 51. 


Die volskischen Soldaten vergleichen die tapfern Tha- 
ten des Coriolanus mit alltäglichen menschlichen 
Handlungen: 

He turned me about with his finger and his thumb, 
“as one would set up a top. Co. IV. 5, 158—160. 

Before Corioli he scotched him and notched him 
like a carbonado. Co. IV. 5, 198 u. 19. 

Menenius vergleicht sich, da er seine Freunde zu sehr 
lobt, mit einer Kugel, die auf ebener Erde zu weit rollt: 

Like a bowl upon a subtle ground, 
I have tumbled past the throw. Co. V. 2,20. u. 21. 

Coriolanus sieht sich, als der Anblick seiner Mutter 
und seiner Gattin ihn zur Milde stimmt, als einen aus 
seiner Rolle gefallenen Schauspieler an; 

Like a dull actor now, 


I have forgot my part, and I am out, 
Even to a full disgrace. Co. V. 3, 40-42. 


Coriolanus lässt seine Mutter schwatzen wie Jemand, 
a: im Fussblocke sitzt: 


Yet here he lets me prate 
Like one i’ the stocks. Co. V. 3, 159 u. 160. 


Aufidius ist wie ein Bote in seine Vaterstadt zurück- 
gekehrt: 
Your native-town you enter’d like a post. Co. V. 6,50. 
Coriolanus hat seinen Eid gebrochen wie eine Schnur 
von verdorbener Seide: 
9* ; 
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Breaking his oath and resolution like 
A twist of rotten silk. Co. V. 6, 95 u. 9%. 
Caesar schreit wie ein krankes Mädchen: 
Alas, it cried „Give me some drink, Titinius“ 
As a sick girl. J. C. I 2, 127 u. 128. 
Das Volk spendet auf dem Markte Caesar Beifall, wie 
‚einem Schauspieler im Theater: 
If the tag-rag people did not claf him and hiss 
him, according as he pleased and displeased 
them, as they do the players in the theater, 
I am no true man. J. C. I. 2, 260- 263. 
Das Antlitz des Brutus wird gleich einem alchy- 
mistischen Mittel in den Augen des Volkes ein Ver- 
brechen in eine Tugend umwandeln: 
And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness. 
J. C. 1 3, 158—160. 
Der geistige Zustand eines unschlüssigen Menschen 
wird mit einem im Aufruhr befindlichen König- 
reich verglichen: 
| And the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, then suffers 
The nature of an insurrection. J. C.I. 1, 166 —168. 
Brutus hat den Ligarius wie ein Geisterbeschwörer 
aufgereizt: 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjured up 
My mortified spirit. J. C. II. 1, 323 u. 324. 
Calpurnia sieht im Traume die Statue Caesar’s einem 
Brunnen gleich aus vielen Wunden von Blut triefen: 
She dreamt to-night she saw my statua, 
Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts, 


Did run pure blood. J. C. II 2, 76-78. 
Cassius ist wie ein Sclave gefesselt: 
Check’d like a bondman. J. C, IV. 3; 9. 


Die Verschworenen beugen sich gleich Dienern 
vor Üaesar : 
And bow’d like bondmen, kissing Caesar’s feet. 
J.Cc.v.1,2. 
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Der Nachen der Cleopatra glänzt wie ein Thron: 


The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burn’d on the water. 
A. a. C. II. 2, 196 u. 197. 
en will die Augen des Boten wie Bälle mit 
den Füssen zertreten. 
T’ll spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me. A.a. C. 1.5, 63 u. 64. 
Die Schlacht erscheint dem Scarus wie die Pestilenz, 
welche sichern Tod bringt: 
Enobarbus: How appears the fight? 
Scarus: On our side like the token’d pestilence, 
Where death is sure. A. a. C. III. 10, 8—10. 
_ Die beiderseitigen Vortheile und Aussichten in der 
Schlacht erscheinen wie Zwillinge, sind also gleich: 
T’the midst o’the fight, 
When vantage like a pair of twins appear’d, 
Both as the same, .... ö 
A. a. C. II 10, 11—13. 
Octavius Caesar hat bei Philippi das Schwert wie ein 
Tänzer getragen, dem die Waffe nur als Schmuck dient: 
He at Philippi kept 
His sword even like a dancer. 
A.a. C. DI. 11, 35 u. 36. 
Einst folgten Könige gleich Knaben dem Worte 
des. Antonius. 
Of late, when I cried'ho” 
Like boys unto a muss, kings would start forth 
And cry ‘your will? 
A. a. C. III. 13, 90-9. 
Thyreus soll durchgepeitscht werden, bis er wie ein 
Knabe heult: 
Whip him, fellows, 
Till, like a boy, you see him cringe his face, 
And whine for mercy. 
A. a. C. III. 13, 99-101, 
Cleopatra fürchtet mit ihren Dienerinnen wie gemeine 
Dirnen von den Römern ergriffen zu werden: 
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Saucy lietors 
Will catch at us, like strumpets. 
A. a.C. V 2, 214 u. 415. 
D. Aus der Thierwelt werden zur Vergleichung her- 
angezogen: 
1) Die Thiere im Allgemeinen: 
We loved him; but, like beasts 
And cowardly nobles, gave way unto your clusters. 


Co. IV. 6, 121 u. 192, 
2) Der Hund: | 


If he be put upon’t, and that’s as easy 
As to set dogs on sheep. Co. II. i, 272 u. 273. 
T’ld have beaten him like a dog. Co. IV. 5, 56 u. 57. 
T’ll spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

J. C. II. 1, 46. 
You show’d your teeth like apes, and fawn’d like 

hounds, 

And bow’d like bondmen, kissing Caesar’s feet; 
Whilst damned Casca, like a cur, behind 


‚Struck Caesar on the neck. J.C. V. 1, 41-44. 
3) Der Affe: 
You show’d your’ teeth like apes. J. C. V. 1, 41. 


4) Die Kuh: 


Yon ribaudred nag of Egypt, — ... 
The breese upon her, like a cow in June, 
Hoists sails and flies.. A. a. C. IH. 10, 10—15. 


5) Der Hirsch: 


Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 
The barks oft trees thou browsed’st. A.a. C.L 4,65 u. 66. 


6) Der Hase: Ä 
Holloa me like a hare. ' Co. I. 8, 7. 
7) Das Kaninchen: 


They will out of their burrows like conies after rain 
and revel all with him. Co. IV. 5, 25—27. 


8) Der Drache: 


Though I go alone, \ 
Like to a lonely dragon, that... Co. IV. 1, 29 u. 30. 
(He) fights dragon-like. Co. IV. 7, 28. 
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9) Der Fischadler: 
I think he will be to Rome 
Ae is the osprey to te fish, who takes it 


By sovereignty of nature. Co. IV. 7, 3-35. 


10) Der Delphin: 
His (Antony’s) iaiei 


Were dolphin-like. A.2a.0C. V.2,8u 8. 


d. h. Antonius ging nicht in dem Strome 
Vergnügungen unter, sondern hielt sich wie 
Delphin spielend an der Oberfläche. 


11) Der Enterich: 


She once being loof’d, 
The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 
Claps on his sea-wing, and, like a doting mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her. 


A. a. C. II. 10, 18-21. 


E. Aus der Pflanzenwelt. Nur zwei Fälle sind 
aufgefallen, in denen Shakespeare seine Vergleiche 
Pflanzenwelt entnimmt, nämlich: 

Waving thy head, 
Which often, thus, correcting thy stout heart, 
Now humble as the ripest mulberry 


That will not hold the handling. Co. IH. 2, 77-80. 


He’s (Coriolanus) the rock, the oak not to be wind- 


shaken. Co V. 2, 117. 


F, Aus der leblosen Natur, und zwar werden 
Vergleichung herangezogen: 
1) Die Sterne: 


And with a sudden reinforcement struck 


Corioli like a planet. Co. DI. 2, 117 u. 118. 


. But I am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 


There is no fellow in the firmament. J.C. III 1, 60—62. 


2) der Wind: 
He should 


Be free as is the wind. Co. I. 2, 88 u. 89. 


There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 


Which I respect not. J. C. IV. 3, 66—69. 


der 
ein 


mir 
der 
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3) Das Meer und Wasser: 


He waxed like a sea. Co. II. 2, 103. 
Whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters. Co. III. 1, 248 u. 249, 


4) Verschiedenes: 
Die Glieder beschuldigen den Bauch, dass er wie ein 
Schlund unthätig in der Mitte des Körpers liege: 
All the body’s members 
Rebelled against the belly, thus accused it: 
That only like a gulf it did remain 


T'the midst o’the body, idle and unactive. 
Co. I. 1, 99—102. 


Eine grosse Geduld wird mit dem Mitternachtsschlaf 
verglichen: | 
Were I as patient as the midnight-sleep, 
By Iove, ’twould be my mind. Co. III. 1, 84 u. 8. 
Valeria gleicht in ihrer Keuschheit einem klaren Eis- 
zapfen am Tempel der Diana: 
(Valeria), chaste as the icicle 
That’s curdied by the frost from purest snow 
And hangs on Dian’s temple. Co. V. 3, 65—67. 
Ein Zustand des Menschen, in dem er weder fröhlich 
noch traurig ist, wird mit der Uebergangsjahreszeit ver- 
glichen, die weder kalt noch warm ist: 
Like to the time 0’ the year between the extremes 


Of hot and cold, he was nor sad nor merry. 
A. a. C.15, 51 u. 92. 


8 38. 
Das Gleichniss. 


Der Vergleichung nahe verwandt ist das Gleichniss. 
Nach Wackernagel a. a. O. S. 387 ist die Vergleichung 
das Kürzere, das Gleichniss das Ausgeführtere; die Ver- 
gleichung deutet nur an, das Gleichniss dagegen malt voll- 
ständig aus. Das Gleichniss stellt nicht den einzelnen 
sinnlichen Begriff neben den einzelnen unsinnlichen, sondern 
das Sinnliche neben das Sinnliche, eine ganze in sich abge- 
schlossene Reihe von Vorstellungen neben die andere; es 
lässt neben eine der Wirklichkeit angehörige vollständige 
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Anschauung noch eine andere gleichfalls der Wirklichkeit 
entnommene treten, damit diese durch jene noch anschau- 
licher werde, als sie es für sich allein sein würde. 

Wie die einfachen Vergleichungen, so sind auch die 
ausgeführten Gleichnisse in den Römerdramen sehr häufig 
und mannigfaltig. Sie lassen sich eintheilen: in’ solche, die 
auch durch ihre äussere Form das Gleichniss andeuten, und 
in solche, die zwar nicht der Form, wohl aber dem Sinne nach 
ein Gleichniss enthalten. 

A. Fälle, in denen das Gleichniss auch durch die 
äussere Form angedeutet wird. Shakespeare entnimmt in 
diesen Fällen seine Gleichnisse: 

1) dem menschlichen Leben, menschlichen Verhält- 
nissen, Einrichtungen u. s. w., und zwar: 
 & den verschiedenen Beschäfligungen und dem 
Leben der Menschen in ihrem Berufe. 

Coriolanus gleicht im Kampfe einem Schnitter, der 

Alles niedermähen muss oder seines Lohnes verlustig geht: 
His bloody brow 
With his mail’d hand then wiping, forth he goes, 


Like to a harvest-man that’s task’d to mow 
Or all or lose his hire. Co. I. 3, 37—40. 

Zwei Gleichnisse sind dem Leben des Schiffers und 
des Seemannes entnommen. 

Coriolanus wünscht, dass sein Sohn einst in der Schlacht 
dastehen möge wie ein Seezeichen im Meere, das dem 
Sturme widersteht und diejenigen, welche es sehen, rettet: 

That thou mayst prove 
To shame invulnerable, and stick i’the wars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw, 
And saving those that eye thee. Co. V. 3, 72 —74. 

Ein besonders weit ausgeführtes Gleichniss ist das fol- 
gende, in welchem das menschliche Leben mit einer See- 
reise verglichen wird, der ‚Mensch mit einem Schiffer, 
der, um schnell vorwärts zu kommen, die Zeit der Fluth 
und der günstigen Strömung wahrnehmen muss: 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
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Ömitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries 
On such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we must täke the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. J. C. IV. 3, 218—224. 
Antonius wird mit einem Blasebalg verglichen, wel- 
cher die Liebesgluth der Cleopatra kühlen will: 
His captain’s heart, 
Which in the scuffles of great fights has burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper, 
And is become the bellows and the fan 
To cool a gipsy’s lust. A. a. C. 1.1, 6-10. 
Die Verbindung der Conjunctionen „but“ und „yet“ 
(„but yet“) wird verglichen mit einem Kerkermeister, der 
einen schrecklichen Uebelthäter, den durch das „but yet“ 
eingeleiteten Satz, an’s Tageslicht bringt: 
But yet is as a gaoler to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor. A. a. 0.11. 5,52 u. 58. 
Die tugendhafte Octavia wird verglichen mit einem 
Mörtel, der als Bindemittel das Gebäude der Freund- 
schaft zwischen C'aesar uud Antonius zusammenhalten soll: 
Let not the piece of virtue, (Octavia) which is set 
Betwixt us as a cement of our love, 


To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 
The fortress of it. A. a. C. II. 2, 28—31. 


b. von menschlichen Körpertheilen: 


. + Hier ist an erster Stelle die Rede des Menenius an 
die Bürger zu erwähnen. Co. I. 1, 98—158. Der ehr- 
würdige, vornehme Römer trägt dem Volke die Fabel von 
den Gliedern und dem Bauche vor und vergleicht das Ver- 
hältniss des Bauches zu den Gliedern mit dem der Patrizier 
zu den Plebejern. Shakespeare hat dieses Gleichniss, wenn 
auch mit mancher Abänderung und Erweiterung, der North’- 
schen Plutarch-Uebersetzung entnommen. 
Vergl. N.: 0. M. C. 4, 8-22. 

Caesar wird als das Haupt, seine Anhänger, besonders 

Antonius, werden als Glieder dargestellt: 
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Our course will seem too bloody, Cajus Cassius, 
To cut the head off and then hack the limbs, 
Like wrath in death and envy afterwards; 
For Antony is but a limb of Caesar. 
J.Cc.l. 1, 162—165. 


Aehnlich wird in derselben Scene Antonius ein Arm 
Caesar’s genannt: 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 
For he can do no more than Caesar’s arm, 
When Caesar’s head is off. J. C. II. 1, 181—183. 
Caesar’s Wunden öffnen ihre rothen Lippen wie ein 
stummer Mund und fordern Antonius zum Reden auf: 
Over thy wounds I now do prophesy — 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue. 
J. C. IM. 1, 359261. 
(Vergl. $ 40. Oxymoron.) 
Ebenso wie die Augenhöhlen ohne Augen das mensch- 
liche Antlitz abschreckend hässlich machen, so entstellt der- 
jenige (Lepidus), welcher in einem hohen Rang erhoben wird, 
ohne eine Rolle darin spielen zu sollen und ohne sich aus- 
zeichnen zu können, seinen Stand und seine Umgebung: 
To be called into a huge sphere, and not to be seen 
to move in’'t, are the holes where eyes should 
be, which pityfully disaster the cheeks. 
A. a. C. IL 7, 16-19. 
c. von allgemeinen menschlichen Zuständen, 
Thätigkeiten, Einrichtungen u. 8. w. 
Die Wünsche des Volkes sind wie der Appetit eines 
Kranken auf Dasjenige gerichtet, was schädlich wirken muss: 
Your affections are 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 
Which would increase his evil. Co. I. 1, 181—183. 
Wer von.der Gunst des Volkes abhängig. ist, gleicht 
Jemandem, der mit bleiernen Flossen schwimmt und 
Eichen it Binsen fällt: 
He that depends 
Upon your favours, swims with fins of lead 
And hews down oaks with rushes. Co. I. 1, 183—185, 
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Die Volsker folgen Coriolanus gegen Rom gleich 
Knaben, die nach Schmetterlingen jagen oder Schläch- 
tern, die Fliegen tödten:; 

! And they follow him, 
Against us brats, with no less confidence 
Than boys pursuing summer-butterflies, 
Or butchers killing flies. Co. IV. 6, 92—95. 

Casca’s Derbheit ist eine Sauce, welche die Menschen 
seine Worte besser verdauen macht: 

This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 

Which gives men stomach to digest his words 

With better appetite. J. C. I. 2, 304306. 
| Der Ehrgeizige steigt auf einer Leiter zu den hohen 
Stellungen des Lebens empor. Sobald er jedoch die höchste 
Stufe der Leiter, als welche ihm seine Mitmenschen dienten, 
erreicht hat, blickt er nur nach oben und verachtet die 
Untenstehenden: 

But ’tis a common proof, 

That lowliness ia young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber-upwards turns his face; 

But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend. J. C. DI. 1, 21—27. 

Der Tod Caesar’s durch das Schwert des Brutus wird 

durch folgendes Bild dargestellt: 
Mark how the blood of Caesar follow’d it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no. 
J. €. IH. 2, 182—184. 

Antonius will dem Tode entgegen gehen wie ein Bräuti- 

gam seiner Braut: 


But I will be 
A bridegroom in my death, and run into’t 
As to a lover’s bed. A. a. C. IV. 14, 99—101. 


2) aus der Thierwelt und zwar: 
a. von den Thieren im Allgemeinen. 


Die Götter sollen verhindern, dass Rom wie eine un- 


natürliche Thiermutter seine eigenen Kinder verschlinge: 
i | 
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Now the good gods forbid 
That our renowned Rome, whose gratitude 
Towards her deserved children is enroll’d 
In Iove’s own book, like an unnatural dam 
Should now eat up her own. Co. III. 1, 29-294. 

In J. C. wird Caesar und in A.a.C. wird Antonius mit 
einem Vogel verglichen, dessen Flügel die Anhänger dieser 
Männer darstellen: 

These growing feathers pluck'd from Caesar’s wing 

Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, 

Who else would soar above the view of men 

And keep us all in servile fearfulness. J.C.I.1, 77—80. 
'Tis his schoolmaster, 

An argument that he (Antony) is pluck’d. when hither 

He sends so poor a pinion (schoolmaster) of his wing. 

A. a. C. III. 12, 3 u. 4. 
b. von besonderen Thieren: 
a. vom Löwen: 
oriolanus nennt sich einen Jäger, der den Löwen, 
Aufidius, verfolgt: 

He is a lion 

That I am proud to hunt. Co. I. 1, 239 u. 240. 

Caesar würde kein Löwe sein, wenn die Römer nicht. 
Hirsche wären: b 

He were no lion, were no Romans hinds. J. C.L 3, 106. 
Caesar vergleicht sich und die Gefahr mit zwei gegen 
einander kämpfenden Löwen: 

We are two lions litter’d in one day, 

‚And I the elder and more terrible. J.C. II. 2, 46 u. 47. 

. vom Hunde: 

Titus Lartius hält Corioli wie ein Windspiel am Stricke: 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash, 
To let him slip at will. Co. I. 6, 37—39. 

Coriolanus wird nach Aussage des Volkstribunen Brutus 
den Plebejern ebenso wenig Einfluss zukommen lassen und 
ihnen ebenso wenig Werth beilegen wie Hunden: 

Make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking 
As therefore kept to do so. Co. II, Ip 223, 222 ER 
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y. vom Bären: 2 
Wie ein Bär die Kinder, so versetzt Coriolanus die 
Volsker in Schrecken: _ 
As children from the bear, the Volsces shunning him. 
Co. I. 3, 34, 
6. von der Katze: 
Die Plebejer sind im Kampfe vor den Volskern geflohen 
wie Mäuse vor Katzen: 
As mouse never shunn’d the cat as flieg: did budge 
From rascals worse than they. Co. I. 6, 44 u. 45. 
ge. vom Wolf und Schafe: 
Menenius vergleicht die Plebejer mit einem hungrigen 
Wolfe, der das Lamm, Coriolanus, verschlingen will: 
Menenius: Pray you, who does the wolf love? 
Sieinius: The lamb. 
Menenius: Ay, to devour him, as the hungry plebeians 
would the noble Marcius. Co. OD. 1, 7—11. 
In J. C. nennt Cassius den Caesar einen Wolf, der den 
Schafen, den Römern, nach dem Leben trachtet: 
I know he would not be a wolf, 


. But that he gees the Romans are but sheep. 
J. C.1. 3, 104 u. 108. 


“ Das Volk verdient von Coriolanus ebenso wenig Mitleid, 
wie der Wolf von dem Hirten: 


The people 
Deserve such pity of him as the wolf 
Does of the shepherds. Co. IV. 6, 109—111. 


£, vom Kameel; 

Das Volk spielt im Staatsleben eine ähnliche unter- 
geordnete Rolle, wie die Kameele im Kriege, welche man 
im Felde unterhält, damit ’sie Lasten tragen und welche man 
peitscht, wenn sie unter ihrer Bürde zusammensinken: 

Holding them, 
In human action and capacity, 
Of no more soul nor fitness for the world’ 
Than camels in the war, who have their provand 
Only for bearing burdens, and sore blows 
For sinking under them. Co. II. 1, 264-269. 
.. „Ne VOM Hirsche: 
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Antonius vergleicht Caesar mit einem Hirsche, dessen ® 
Wald die Welt war und der von seinen Jägern, den Ver- 
schworenen, erlegt ist: | 

+ Here wast thou bay’d, brave hart; 
Here didst thou fall; and here thy huuters stand 
. Signed in thy spoil and crimson’d in thy lethe. 
O world, thou wast the forest to this hart! 
J. C. II. 1, 204-207. 
 (Vergl. N.: J. C. 44, 88—91.) 
9. vom Esel: 

Dem Esel werden von seinem Herrn Gold und Schätze, 
schwere I,asten aufgebürdet, die er mit der grössten Mühe 
bis zur bestimmten Stelle tragen muss, ohne belohnt zu 
werden. Ebenso wollen Antonius und Octavius Caesar dem 
Lepidus einen Theil ihrer Ehre und ihrer Obliegenheit über- 
lassen, und dann, wenn er seine Pflichten erfüllt hat, ihren 
Mitarbeiter trotz aller Arbeit, trotz aller Mühe seines An» 
sehens und seiner Stellung verlustig gehen lassen: 

And though we lay these honours on this man, 

To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 

He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold, 

To groan and sweat under the business, 
- Either led or driven, as we point the way; 

And having brought our treasure where we will, 

Then tale we down his load, and turn him off, 

Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears, '‘ 

And graze in commons. J. C. IV. 1, 19-27. 
ı. vom Pferde: | 

Falsche, wankelmüthige Menschen gleichen Pferden, 
welche anscheinend feurig und muthig sind, die aber, sobald 
man sie anspornt und ihnen Lasten auferlegt, die Mähnen - 
- sinken lassen und sich zur Arbeit unfähig erweisen: _ 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle; 

But when they should endure the bloody spur, 

They fall their crests, and like deceitfut jades, 

Sink in the trial, J. c. IV. 2, 3-27. 
x. von der Schlange: 

Brutus vergleicht Caesar mit einem Schlangenei, wel- 
ches, wenn es zur Entwicklung gelangt, Gefahr bringen muss: 


. 
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And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg 
Which, hatch’d, would as his kind grow mischievous, 
And kill him in the shell. J. C. II. 1, 32—34. 
4). von der Henne: 
Die um ihres Sohnes Wohl besorgte Volumnia wird 
mit einer Henne verglichen: 
When she, poor hen, fond of no second brood, 


Has cluck’d thee to the wars, and safely home, 
Loaden with honours. Co. V. 3, 162—164. 


u. vom Kukuk: 

Wie der Kukuk sich eines fremden Nestes bemächtigt, 
so hat Antonius sich in das rechtlich dem Pompejus gehörige 
Gebiet eingeschlichen: 

At land, indeed, 
Thou dost o’ercount me of my father’s house: 
But, since the cuckoo builds not for himself, 
Remain in’t as thou mayst. A. a. C. I. 6, 26—29. 
y. vom Schwan: 

Octavia gleicht in ihrer Unentschlossenheit der Flaum- 
feder eines Schwanes, welche zur Zeit der höchsten Fluth 
vor dem Eintritt der Ebbe weder von der Fluth noch von 
der Ebbe nach der einen oder nach der andern Richtung 
getrieben wird: Ä 


Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue — the swan’s 


downfeather 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines. A. a. C. III. 2, 47-50. 


&, von der Schnecke: 

Aufidius wird mit einer Schnecke verglichen, welche 
ihre Hörner eingezogen hielt, so lange Coriolanus für Rom 
eintreten konnte: 

’Tis Aufidius, 
Who, hearing of our Marcius’ banishment, 
Thrusts forth his horns again into the world; 
Which were inshell’d when Marcius stood for Rome, 
And durst not once peep out. Co. IV. 6, 42—46, 
o. vom Käfer: 


Lepidus wird ein Käfer genannt, der nur mit Hülfe 
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von Antonius und Caesar, die ihm als Flügeldecken dienen, 
fliegen kann: 
They are his shards, and he their beetle. A. a. C. III. 2,20. 
3) Aus der Pflanzenwelt: 
Wie das Unkraut vor dem Schiffskiel, so weichen 
die Feinde vor den Schlägen des Coriolanus: 
As weeds before 
A vessel under sail, so men obey’d 
And fell below his stem. Co. II. 2, 109—111. 
Die Widerspenstigkeit und der Eigensinn der Plebejer 
werden mit Unkraut verglichen, für welches die Patrizier 
selbst, indem sie dem Volke nachgaben, den Boden bereitet 
und welches sie selbst gesät haben. 
+ In soothing them, we nourish ’gainst our senate 
. The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition, 
Which we ourselves have plough’d for, sow’d, 
and scatter’d. Co. DI. 1, 69—71. 
(Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 10, 15—18)) 
Der Neid wird als ein im Herzen eingewurzeltes 
Unkraut dargestellt: 
Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from 
my heart 
A root of ancient envy. Co. IV. 5, 108 u. 109. 
Der von Hass gegen das undankbare Rom erfüllte 
Coriolanus vergleicht seine Landsleute mit einem nutzlosen, 
übelriechenden Spreuhaufen, in dem sich nur wenige 
werthvolle Körner, seine Freunde, befinden: 
He could not stay to pick them in a pile 
Of noisome musty chaff: he said 'twas folly 
For one poor grain or two, to leave unburnt, 
And still to nose the offence. Co. V. 1, 25—28. 
Das Volk gleicht in seiner Wankelmüthigkeit einer 
nach allen Seiten schwankenden Wasserlilie, welche 
jedem Strome willenlos folgt und in dem Hin- und Her- 
treiben ihren Untergang findet: 
This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream, 
Goes to and back lackeying the varying tide, 
To rot itself with motion. A, a. 0. I. 4, 44—47. 
10 
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4) Aus der unbelebten Natur: 


Das Volk ist in seiner Gunst ebenso unsicher wie eine 
Feuerkohle auf dem Eise oder ein Hagelkorn in der 
Sonne: 

You are no surer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice 
Or hailstone in the sun. Co. I. 1, 176—178. 

Coriolanus wird durch seinen Uebermuth wie durch 
ein Feuer das Volk entzünden und die entstehende Flamme 
wird ihn für immer verdunkeln: 

(His insolence) will be his fire 
To kindle their dry stubble; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. Co. II. 1, 273—275. 

Caesar vergleicht sich in seiner festen Entschlossenheit 
und Standhaftigkeit mit dem unbeweglichen Polarstern; 
die übrigen Menschen gleichen den am Firmament ihre 
Stellung verändernden Sternen: 

But I am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality etc. 
J. C. II. 1, 0-71. 

Wie der Feuerstein.nur zeitweilig und nur einen 
Augenblick einen Funken aussprüht, so kann zwar einen 
Augenblick der Zorn sich des Brutus bemächtigen, aber 
schnell kehrt ihm die Besonnenheit wieder: 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire; 

Which, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again. J. C. IV. 3, 110—113. 

Gleich der Sonne, die im Abendroth verschwindet, 


starb Cassius in seinem Blute: 
Ö setting sun, 

As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 

So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set; 

The sun of Rome is set! Our day is gone, 

Clouds, dews and dangers come. J. C. V. 3, 60-64. 

Der Schulmeister vergleicht sein Verhältniss zu An- 

tonius mit dem eines Thautropfens auf einem Myrthen- 


blatte zur See: 
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I was of late as petty to his ends 
As is the morn-dew on the mystle-leaf 
To his grand sea. A.a. C. III. 12, 8—10, 

B. Fälle, die nicht der äusseren Form nach, wohl aber 
dem Sinne nach ein Gleichniss enthalten. 

Schon unter den oben erwähnten Beispielen finden 
sich einzelne, in denen die äussere Form des Gleichnisses 
nicht gewahrt ist; doch trat dort fast immer eine der Wirk- 
lichkeit entnommene Anschauung neben eine andere. In 
den hier zu erwähnenden Fällen jedoch wird nur die eine 
vom Dichter zur Vergleichung herbeigezogene Anschauung 
zum Ausdruck gebracht, während die andere, welche durch 
die Vergleichung erklärt werden soll, aus dem Zusammen- 
hange zu ergänzen ist. Auch hier mag unterschieden wer- 
den zwischen Bildern, die entnommen sind: 

1) Dem menschlichen Leben: 

Marcius vergleicht die öffentliche Meinung mit der 
Krätze, welche die Plebejer zwingt, sich zu kratzen, so 
dass sie ihren Körper verwunden: 

What’s the matter, you dissentious rogues, 


That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourselves scabs ? Co. I. 1, 168-170. 


Die übertriebenen Wünsche des Volkes sind auf 

Süssigkeiten, welche als Gift wirken müssen, gerichtet: 
Let them not lick 
The sweet which is their poison- Co. III. 1, 155—157. 

Der Volkstribun Brutus vergleicht die bedrängte Lage 
der Plebejer mit einer schweren Krankheit, bei welcher 
schwach wirkende Mittel, Mässigung und Bedachtsamkeit, 
keine Heilung bringen können: Ä 


Those cold ways, 
That seem like prudent helps, are very poisonous 
Where the disease is violent. Co. III. 1, 220— 222. 


Der Mensch weiss, wenn sein Fuss krank ist, nicht 
zu schätzen, welche Dienste derselbe ihm früher in gesun- 
dem Zustande geleistet hat. Ebenso haben die Römer, 
nachdem Coriolanus sich einen Fehler hat zu Schulden 
kommen lassen, seine Tugenden und Verdienste vergessen: 

10* 
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| The service of the foot 
Being once gangrened, is not then respected 
For what before it was. Co. III. 1, 306 — 308. 
Aufidius vergleicht den vertriebenen Coriolanus mit 
einem Schiffe, dessen Takelwerk, seine Kleidung, zerrissen 
ist, das aber dennoch stattlich aussieht: 
Though thy tackle’s torn, 
Thou show’st a noble vessel. Co. IV. 5, 67 u. 68. 
Die Lippen Caesar’s verlassen wie feige Flüchtlinge 
ihre Fahne (colour = Farbe; d. h. sie werden bleich): 
His coward lips did from their colour fly. 
J.C.1. 2,12. 
Brutus vergleicht das Herz mit einem Herrn, welcher 
seine Diener, die Glieder, zu bösen Thaten antreibt, und 
ihnen dann deshalb Vorwürfe macht: 
And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 
Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 
And after seem to chide ’em. J. C. IL 1, 175—177. 
Der weinende Brutus wird mit einem überlaufenden 
Gefässe verglichen: 
Now is that noble vessel full of grief, 


That it runs over even at his eyes. Ä 
J. C. V. 5, 13 u. 14. 


Antonius ist wie ein leckes Fahrzeug dem Unter- 
gange nahe: | 
Sir, Sir, thou art so leaky, 
That we must leave thee to thy sinking. 
A. a. C. HI. 13, 63 u. 64. 
Antonius hat Cleopatra als einen kalten Ueberrest 
auf dem Teller Caesar’s gefunden: 
I found’ you as a morsel cold upon 
Dead Caesar’s trencher; nay, you were a fragment 
Of Cnejus Pompey’s. A. a. C. III. 13, 116—118. 
Cleopatra nennt sich eine Amme, welche durch ihren 
Säugling, die Schlange, in den Schlaf gebracht wird: 
Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 


That sucks the nurse asleep. | 
A. a. C. V. 2, 312 u. 313. 


2. Dem Thierleben: 
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Die Plebejer sollen wie Ratten an den Kornspeichern 
der Volsker nagen: 


The Volsces have much corn; take these rats thither 
To gnaw their garners. Co. I. 1, 254 u. 255. 
Die Plebejer werden wie Raben die Adler; die 
Patrizier, aus dem Senat vertreiben: 
Which will in time 
Break ope the locks o’the senate and bring in 
The crows to peck the eagles. Co. III. 1, 137—139. 
Caesar und Lepidus werden mit zwei Kinnbacken 
verglichen, die Alles zerstören und dann einander zermalmen: 
Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps, no more; 
And throw between them all the food thou hast, 
They ’ll grind the one the other. A. a. C. III. 5, 14—16. 
3. Der Pflanzenwelt: 

Die halsstarrigen Volkstribunen werden mit Holz- 
apfelbäumen verglichen, welche sich nicht nach dem 
Geschmacke des Coriolanus pfropfen lassen wollen: 

We have some old crab-trees here at home that 
| will not 
Be grafted to your relish. Co II. 1, 205 u. 206. 

Aufidius vergleicht die Anhänger des Coriolanus unter 
den Volskern mit Pflanzen, die mit dem Thau der 
Schmeichelei gewässert werden: 

He watered his new plants with dews of flattery. 
Co. V. 6, 23. 

Die Fehler eines Menschen gleichen dem Unkraut, 
welches üppig gedeiht, wenn der Geist träge ist, und welches 
durch die Vorwürfe und Vorstellungen eines Freundes wie 
mit einem Pfluge ausgerottet wird; 

O, then we bring 'forth weeds, 
When our quick minds lie still, and our ills told us 
Is as our earing. A.a.C.1I 2, 113—115. 

Ein Diener nennt die betrunkenen Triumvirn und 
römischen Feldherrn Pflanzen, die von dem leisesten Winde 
umgeworfen werden können: 

Some of their plants are ill-rooted already; the 


least wind i’the world will blow them down. 
A. a. C. II. 7, 1-3. (Vergl. $ 31. Wortspiel) 
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Cleopatra vergleicht sich mit einer Rose, zu der sich 
einst, als sie noch Knospe war, Jeder niederbeugte, und vor 
der jetzt, da sie in voller Blüthe steht, Mancher sich die 
Nase zuhält: 

Against the blown rose may they stop their nose 
That kneel’d unto the buds. 
| A. a. C, IU. 13, 39 u. 40. 
4. Der leblosen Natur: 
Das Weinen der Cleopatra wird mit Aprilschauern 
verglichen, welche den Frühling verkünden: 
The April’s in her eyes: it is love’s spring, 
And these the showers to bring it on. 
A. a. C. III. 2, 43 u. 44 


8 39. 
Die Anspielung. 

„Die Anspielung gehört zu der Vergleichung, doch hat 
sie die eigenthümliche Beschaffenheit, dass nur das zur Ver- 
gleichung Gezogene ausgesprochen wird, bloss dieses eine, 
nicht beide Glieder, und dass dieses eine der geschichtlichen 
Wirklichkeit angehört: es wird also in einer verkürzten 
Vergleichung hingewiesen auf eine historische Person, oder 
Raümlichkeit, oder Begebenheit, oder Sitte und dergleichen.“ 
Vergl. Wackernagel a. a. O. S. 389. 

Anspielungen sind in den Römerdramen ziemlich häufig, 
doch stehen bei Shakespeare oft statt der einfachen Hin- 
weisung auf geschichtliche Thatsachen ausgeführte Gleich- 
nisse. Auch werden sich im Folgenden einige Beispiele 
von Anspielungen finden, in denen überhaupt nicht der Sinn 
eines Gleichnisses hervortritt. Natürlich sind in den Rö- 
merdramen die Anspielungen nur aus der alten Geschichte 
und Mythologie entlehnt. Theilweise hat Shakespeare die- 
selben in der North’schen Uebersetzung vorgefunden, zunı 
grössten Theil aber rühren sie direct von dem Dichter her 
und beweisen, dass er sich eine ziemlich umfangreiche 
Kenntniss der alten Geschichte und Mythologie erworben 
hatte. Die vorkommenden Anspielungen sind entlehnt: 
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A. Aus der griechischen und römischen Mythologie 
und Sage und zwar 


1) von Göttern und Heroen, nämlich von 


a. Jupiter: 
(He would not flatter Neptune for his trident,) 
Nor Jove for’s power to thunder. 
Co. III. 1, 256 u. 257. 
Thou art, if thou darest be, the earthly Jove. 
| A. a. C. II 7, 73. 
b. Neptun: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident. 
Co. III. 1, 256. 
c. Mars: 
He is so made on here within, as if he were son 
and heir to Mars. Co. IV. 5, 203 u. 204. 
His goodiy eyes 
That o’er the files and musters of the war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars... A.a. C. I 1, 2. 
Yet I have fierce affections, and think 


What Venus did with Mars. A.2.0.15, 17 u. 18. 
Let Antony look over Caesar’s head 
And speak as loud as Mars. .&2CI25u.6. 


Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 

The other way’s a Mars. A. a. C. II 5, 116 u. 117. 
d. Hercules: 

When you were wont to say, 

If you had been the wife of Hercules, 

Six of his labours you’ld have done, and saved 

Him so much sweat. Co. IV. 1, 16—19. 

Cominius: He will shake 

Yoar Rome about your ears. 

Menenius: As Hercules 

Did shake down mellow fruit. Co. IV. 6, 98—100. 

Antony: The shirt of Nessus is upon me: teach me, - 

Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage: 

Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o’ the moon. 

A, a. C. IV. 12, 4345. 

e. Deukalion: 

Since Deucalion. Co. II. 1, 101 u. 102. 
f. Triton: 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows? Co. III. 1, 82. 
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g. Narcissus: 
Hadst thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 
Thou wouldst appear most ugly. 
A. a. C.U. 5, 96 u. 97. 
h. Atlas: | 
Do bravely, horse! for wot’st thou whom thou movest? 
The demi-Atlas of this earth. A. a. C.1I 5, 22 u. 23. 


ij. Aeneas und Anchises: 
I, as Aeneas, our great ancestor, 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Caesar. J. C. I 2, 112—115. 
k. Gorgon: 
Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon. 
A. a.C. I. 5, 116. 


2) von Göttinnen, und zwar von: 


a. Juno: 

Leave this faint puling and lament as I do 

In anger, Juno - like. Co. IV. 2, 52 u. 53. 
b. Venus: 


Yet have I fierce affection, and think 
What Venus did with Mass. A.a.C.15,17 u. 18. 


c. Thetis: 
Antonius nennt Cleopatra: my Thetis. 
A. a. C. II. 7, 61. 
d. Ate: 


And Caesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his side come hot from hell, 

Shall in these confines etc. J. C. IH. 1, 270—272. 
e. den Amazonen: 


When with his Amazonian chin he (Coriolanus) drove 
The bristled lips before him. Co. II. 2, 95 u %. 


3) von mythologischen Oertlichkeiten, nämlich von: 


a. Olymp, z. B.: 
As if Olympus to a molehill should 
In supplication nod. Co. V. 3, 30 u. 31. 
(Vergl. $ 37. Vergleichung.) 
b. Lethe: BE 
Till that the conquering wine hath steep’d our sense 
In soft and delicate Lethe. A.a.C. IL. 7, 113 u. 114. 
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c. Erebus: 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. J. C. II. 1, 84 u. 85. 
B. Aus der griechischen Mythe und Geschichte. 
Es wird angespielt auf: 
a. Odysseus und Penelope: 
You would be another Penelope; but they say all 
the yarn she spun in Ulysses’ absence did 
but fill Ithaka full of moths. Co. I. 3, 92—94, 
b. Ajax: 
The seven fold shield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. A.a. C. IV. 14,38 u. 39, 
c. Lykurg: 
I cannot call you (Sicinius u. Brutus) Lykurgusses. 
Co. II. 1, 60. 
d. Alexander den Grossen: 
He (Coriolanus) sits in his state, as a thing made 
for Alexander. Co. V. 4, 22 u. 23. 
e. Epicur: 
Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite. 
| A. a. C. II 1, 24 u. 25. 
f, den Gebrauch der Griechen, dem Volke zuweilen 
in Nothfällen umsonst Korn aus den Vorrathskammern 


zu geben: 
T Whoever gave that counsel, to give forth 
The corn 0’ the storehouse gratis, as 'twas used 
Sometime in Greece, — 
Though there the people had more absolute power, 
I say, they nourish’d disobedience, fed 
The ruin of the state. Co. III. 1, 113—118. 
(Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 10, 27—33.) 
C. Aus der römischen Geschichte. Es wird an- 
gespielt auf: 
a. Tarquinius Superbus: 
He received in the repulse of Tarquin seven hurts 
i’ the body. Co. II. 1, 165 u. 166. 
t When Tarquin made a head for Rome. Co. 11. 2. 32. 
(Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 2, 2. u. 3. 
7 My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive when he was call’d a king. 
J. C. D. 1,53 u. 54, (Vergl. N.:M. B. 1,4 u 5.) 
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b. Die Vorfahren des Coriolanus: 


tT The noble house 0’ the Marcians, from whence came 

That Ancus Marcius, Numa’s daughter’s son, 

Who, after great Hostilius, here was king; 

Of the same house Publius and Quintus were, 

That our best water brought by conduits hither; 

And [Censorinus] nobly named so, twice being censor, 

Was his great ancestor. Co. II. 3, 246—252. 

(Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 1, 1-8.) 
«©. Lucius Junius Brutus: 

There was a Brutus once that would have brook’d 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 

As easily as a king. J. C. I. 2, 159-161. 

d. Galenus: 

The most sovereign prescription in Galen is but 
empiricutic, and to this preservative, of no 
better report than a horse-drench. 

Co. II. 1, 127-130. 
e. Cato Uticensis: 
+ Thou wast a soldier even to Cato’s wish. 
Co. I. 4, 56 u. 57. 
(Vergl. N.: C. M. C. 5, 31 u. 32.) 

[In der Folio steht „Calues wish“, was die ersten 
Herausgeber „Calvus’ wish* lasen. Theobald führte die 
Verbesserung „Cato’s wish“ ein, einen Anachronismus, zu 
dem Shakespeare sich durch die Hinweisung Plutarch’s 
auf einen Ausspruch des Cato Uticensis verleiten liess. Bei 
North lautet die betreffende Stelle: „For he was such another, 
as Cato would have a soldier and a captain to be.“] 


Ferner findet sich eine Eu auf den Selbstmord 
Cato’s in der Stelle: 
Even by the rule of that philosophy 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself, I know not how, 
But I do find it... J. C. V. 1, 101—104. 


f. Pompejus: 
Be thou my witness that against my will, 


As Pompey was, I am compell’d to set, 
Upon one battle all our liberties. J. C. V. 1, 74-76. 
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g. Hybla, Stadt auf Sicilien. 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them honeyless. J. C. V. 1, 3 u. 35. 
D. Aus der trojanischen Geschichte. Die Römer- 
dramen enthalten Anspielungen auf: 


a. Hecuba: 


The breasts of Hecuba, 
When she did suckle Hector, look’d not lovelier 
Than Hector’s forehead, when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian sword, contemning. Co I. 3, 43—46. 
b. Hector: 


Vergl. die oben unter a. citirte Stelle. Co. I. 3, 43-46. 
Wert thou the Hector 
That was the whip of your bragg’d progeny, 
Thou shouldst not scape me here. Co. I. 8, 11—13. 
You have shown all Hectors, | A a. 0. IV. 8 7. 
E. Aus der jüdischen Geschichte und der Geo- 
graphie Palaestina’s: | 
Zwei Mal spielt Shakespeare in A. a. C.aufHerodes an. 


‚Let me have a child at fifty, to whom Herod of Ä 
Jewry may do homage. A.a. C.1. 2, 27 u.28. 

Herod of Jewry dare not look upon you, 

But when you are well pleased. A.a.C.IIL.3,3u.4. 

Zu diesen Anspielungen mag Shakespeare gekommen 
sein durch die im Volke noch fortlebenden Reminiscenzen 
an die altenglische Bühne, auf der Herodes eine der volks- 
thümlichsten Personen war. Er wurde stets als herzloser, 
grausamer Tyrann dargestellt. 

Ferner spielt der Dichter an auf Basan, welches 
wegen seiner Rinderheerden berühmt war. 

OÖ that I were 
Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 
The horned herd. A. a. C. HI. 13, 126—128. 

Zu dieser Anspielung wurde Shakespeare vielleicht ver- 
anlasst durch die Psalmen, in denen Basan zwei Mal vor- 
kommt, nämlich: Ps. 22, 13 und Ps. 68, 16. 


Schliesslich bleiben hier noch zu betrachten übrig: 
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8 40. 
Die Ironie und das Oxymoron. 

Nach Wackernagel a. a. O., pag. 403, ist Ironie die- 
jenige Verstellung der Rede, die von dem, was man ver- 
standen wissen will, das Gegentheilige und dadurch Ueber- 
raschende sagt. Dice Ironie findet sich in den Römerdramen 
besonders in Anreden. 

Marcius nennt im Spott die Plebejer: 


Our gentlemen. Co. I. 6, 42, 
Brutus nennt Coriolanus ironisch: 
Good Marcius Co. I. 6, 70. 


Die Schildwache redet ea höhnisch an: 
Do you hear how we are shent for keeping your 


greatness back ? Co. V. 2, 104 u. 105. 
Casca nennt das von ihm verachtete Volk: 
Mine honest neighbours. J. C. I 1, 231. 


Charmian überhäuft Alexas ironisch mit Titeln: 
Lord Alexas, sweet Alexas, most anything Alexas, 
almost most absolute Alexas.. A.2a.C.1.2,1u.2. 
Cleopatra nennt ironisch den zornigen, aufbrausenden 
Antonius: 
Courteous lord. A.a.C. I. 3, 86. 
Menenius sagt in ironischer Weise von den Volks- 
tribunen Brutus und Sicinius: 
You have made good work! 
A pair of tribunes that have rack’d for Rome, 


To make coals cheap, — a noble memory! 
Co. V. 1, 16 u. 17. 


In meisterhafter Weise, mit bewundernswürdiger Ge- 
schicklichkeit hat Shakespeare die Ironie in der berühmten 
Rede des Antonius an das Volk (J. C. III. 2, 78—234) zur 
Anwendung gebracht. Vor der Leiche Caesar’s spricht der 
Redner fortwährend von der Ehrenhaftigkeit und den Ver- 
diensten der Mörder. Aber Alles ist nur Ironie, und Antonins 
erreicht seinen Zweck, indem er sich Aller Herzen gewinnt 
und das Volk in Wuth gegen die Verschworenen versetzt. 

Eine Abart der Ironie ist das Oxymoron. Unter dem- 
selben vereteht man nach Wackernagel a. a. 0. S. 404 die 
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Zusammenstellung zweier Wörter, wobei das eine thörichter, 
unverständiger Weise gerade das Gegentheil von dem zu 
sagen scheint, was das andere fordert, aber nur zu sagen 
scheint, so dass keine wirkliche contradietio in adjecto 
stattfindet. 
| Shakespeare macht in den Römerdramen von dem 
Oxymoron keinen ausgedehnten Gebrauch. Auch scheint 
mir bei manchen Beispielen die Anwendung des Oxymorons 
eher zufällig, als vom Dichter zur Erzielung einer poetischen 
Wirkung beabsichtigt zu sein. 


Der Dichter verbindet im Oxymoron mit einander: 
Freude und Trauer: 


I could weep 
And I could laugh, I am light and heavy. 
Co. II. 1, 200 u. 201. 
Whilst they with joyfultears... A. a C. IV.8, 9. 
„Sich verdient machen® und „sich nicht verdient machen®: 
You have deserved nobly of your country and you 
have not deserved nobly Co. II. 3, 9 u. %. 
Essen und verhungern: 
I sup upon myself 
And so shall starve with eng Co. IW.; 2, 50 u.51. 
Kissen und Stein: 
Whilst with no softer cushion than the flint 
I kneel before thee. Co. V. 3, 53 u 54. 
Liebe und Hass: | 
Why I, that did love Caesar when I struck him. 


J. C. II. 1, 182. 
For I know, 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lovedst him 
better 


Than ever thoulovedst Cassius. J.C. IV. 3, 105—107. 
Stumm sein und reden. 

Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor poor dumb 

mouths, 

And bid them speak for me. J. C. III. 2, 229 u. 230. 
Ruhm und Schande: 

I shall have glory by this losing day. 

J. C. V. 5, 36. 
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Zusammensein und Trennung: 
Our separation so abides and flies 
That thou, residing here, g0’st yet with me, 
And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 
A. a. C. I 3, 102—104. 
Mord oder Wunde und Heilung: 
When we debate 
Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 
Murder in healing wounds. A. a. C. II. 2, 20—22. 
For with a wound I must be cured. 
A. a. C. IV. 14, 78. 
Gross und klein: 
By this marriage, 
All little jealousies, which now seem great, 
And all great fears, which now import their 
dangers, 
Would then be nothing. A. a. C. IL 2, 133—136. 
Erhitzen und abkühlen: 
Whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid did. A. a. C. II. 2, 208—210. 
Vollkommenheit und Unvollkommenheit: 
And having lost her breath, she spoke, and panted, 
That she did make defect perfection 
A. a. C. II. 2, 235 u. 236. 
(Vergl. $ 4. Annomination ) 
Ein Oxymoron liegt auch vor in den Versen: 
And power ünto itself most commendable, 
Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
To extol what it hath done. Co. IV. 7, 51—53. 


Es erübrigt jetzt nur noch, einen Rückblick auf die 
Untersuchung zu werfen. 

Schon in der Einleitung wurde bemerkt, dass Shake- 
speare in seinem poetischen Sprachgebrauch der Plutarch- 
übersetzung verhältnissmässig wenig entnommen hat. In 
nur 29 Citaten finden sich Anklänge an die Quelle des 
Dichters, und zwar entfallen die meisten dieser Stellen auf 
Co., weit weniger auf J. C. und A. a. C. Allerdings hat 
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Shakespeare dem Werke des North manche Stellen, besonders 
die direceten Reden, fast wörtlich entlehnt, aber diese enthalten 
gewöhnlich wenig oder gar keinen puetischen Schmuck, wie 
denn überhaupt die ganze Uebersetzung im einfachsten 
historischen Stile gehalten ist. 

Nach der gewöhnlichen Annahme hat Shakespeare die 
Römerdramen in der letzten Periode seiner Wirksamkeit 
geschaffen, nach dem Jahre 1600. Dieser Ansicht scheint 
im Allgemeinen die Sprache in diesen Tragödien zu ent- 
sprechen. Dieselbe ist klar, einfach, ungekünstelt, nirgends 
mit poetischem Schmuck überladen. Hatte der Dichter in 
seinen muthmasslichen Jugendwerken dem Euphuismus in 
ziemlich hohem Grade gehuldigt, so finden sich in den 
Römerdramen Anklänge an diese Stilart weit seltener. Auch 
in der Art des Stoffes, den Shakespeare in diesen Stücken 
behandelt, hat man einen Grund für die Einfachheit und 
Ungekünsteltheit der Sprache zu suchen. Der Dichter konnte 
den ernsten, überlegenden Römern nicht dieselbe Sprache in 
den Mund legen, wie z. B. den Personen in „Romeo and 
Juliet“, „Midsummer Night’s Dream“ und andern romantischen 
Stücken; er musste sich der Ueberladung mit dichterischem 
Schmucke und mancher poetischen Spielerei enthalten. 

Die ungewöhnlicheren poetischen Figuren, wie z. B.: 
Epiphora, Hendiadioyn, Zeugma, Hysterologie, Ellipse, Apo- 
siopese, Litotes, Oxymoron finden sich in den Römerdramen 
ziemlich selten, und oft sind die wenigen Beispiele derartig, 
dass sie zu dem Schluss nöthigen, der Dichter habe die 
Figur unbewusst und ohne eine poetische Wirkung zu be- 
absichtigen angewandt. Die Zahl der gereimten Verse ist 
in allen drei Dramen eine verschwindend kleine; ebenso finden 
sich Wortspiele ziemlich selten. In dem Streben nach Klar- 
heit, Kürze und Bündigkeit vermeidet der Dichter Pleonasmen, 
Tautologien, weitläufige Zergliederungen, lange Umschreibun- 
gen. Eine schwülstige bombastische Sprache würde aus 
dem Munde des scharf logisch denkenden und ziemlich 
prosaisch beanlagten Römers höchst unnatürlich geklungen 
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haben: . Auch in anderer Beziehung findet sich, so scheint 
es mir, der römische Volkscharakter in der Sprache des Dichters 
ausgeprägt. In dem Wesen der alten Römer lag eine uns 
modernen Menschen unsympathische rücksichtslose Offenheit, 
ja Gefühlslosigkeit und eine abstossende Strenge. Diese 
stark hervortretenden Charakterzüge zeigen sich in der 
Sprache der Römertragödien ausgedrückt. Sie zeigen sich 
in den zahlreichen Schmähworten, Verwünschungen und 
Flüchen, während andrerseits beschönigende Euphemismen 
in den Dramen fast ganz fehlen, 

Endlich noch ein Wort über die bei Sliakakpeare 
vorkommenden Metaphern, Vergleichungen und Gleichnisse. 
Auch in ihrer Wahl hat der Dichter dem Volkscharakter der 
Römer gerecht zu werden verstanden. Er entlehnt seine Bilder 
im Allgemeinen von sehr nahe liegenden Vorgängen oder Zu- 
ständen in der belebten oder leblosen Natur, und nur ganz 
vereinzelt finden sich weiter hergeholte Metaphern und auf 
gelehrten Kenntnissen beruhende Vergleiche, die dem ge- 
wöhnlichen, ungelehrten Leser nicht ohne Weiteres ver- 
ständlich sein können. 


Am Schlusse der Arbeit ist es mir eine angenehme 
Pflicht, meinem hochverehrten Lehrer, Herrn Prof. Dr. Kör- 
ting, für die freundliche Unterstützung, die er mir bei der 
Abfassung meiner Dissertation zu Theil werden liess, meinen 
aufrichtigsten Dank auszusprechen. 
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